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HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW, 
ONGFELLOW, whose 


name is one of the most 
familiar and best loved of 
Our time, in both hemi- 
spheres, is emphatically the 
poet of the home life and 
affections, his writings ap- 
pealing less to the intellect 
than those of Browning, or 
even Tennyson, and cer- 
tainly possessing less finish 
than the Laureate’s, but 
going, nevertheless, straight 
to the heart. His shorter 
pieces especially have about 
them a musical sweetness 
and plenitude of kindliness 
that win for them admirers 
even amongst those who 
profess ‘never to read 
poetry,” and who are quite 
unable to follow it in its 
higher flights of fancy or 
subtler delineations. His 
songs gush from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of 


summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids 

start ; 
and hence their irresistible 
charm to tens of thousands, 
Who indeed could possibly 
mistake the meaning of such 
poems as “The Village 
Blacksmith,” the “Psalm 
of Life,” “The Bridge,” 
“ Flowers,” “ Footsteps of 
Angels,” “The Day is 
Done,” “The Reaper and 
the Flowers,” and many 
Others that might be men- 
tioned? And then, too, what 
mother has not felt her eyes 
Moisten, whether or not she 
May have ever been called 
to stand by a tiny moss- 
ound grave and drop bitter 
€ars over her buried hopes, 
at the reading of “ Re- 
Signation ?”—What father 
Could not enter somewhat 
Mto the spirit of “The 
Children’s Hour?” Long- 
fellow in truth writes of 
Children as few poets have 
Written, and is equally winning whether assuring us 

that they 
—— are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said, — 


* tenderly reminding us, in the fulness of our joy, 


‘Dat— 


There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there ! 
ere is no fireside, howe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair ! 


Then 


noes. again, what a high moral purpose there is in his 
em 


8, teaching us 


—— how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 


Tn . : cients : 
deed, when his earlier poems were winning their 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
(from a Photograph by Elliott and Fry, Baker-strect. ) 


The son of the Hon. Stephen Longfellow, of Port- 
land, Maine, United States, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow was born in that city, on the 27th of February, 
|1807. <Atthe age of fourteen he entered Bowdoin 
College, where he took his degree with high honours 
in 1825, and was for a few months a law student in 
the office of his father. Having been offered a profes- 
sorship of modern languages in Bowdoin College, with 
the view of qualifying himself for the post, he spent 
three years and a-balf in travelling in France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, Holland, and England, and, returning 
to the United States in 1829, entered upon the duties 
of his office. On the resignation of the late Mr. G. 
Ticknor, in 1835, of his professorship of modern lan- 
guages and of the belles lettres of Harvard College, 


ny into favour, a writer in one of the quarterlies) Mr. Longfellow was appointed to the vacancy. He 
Und fault with him because of this tendency, and/ gave up his chair at Bowdoin College, and again went 


of 


the true poetic faculty ! 


Nstanced his “ Psalm of Life” as merely the versifying| abroad in order to become more thoroughly acquainted 
& moralist, and not the production of anyone with} with the languages and literature of northern Europe, 


‘and having travelled more than twelve months in 


Scandinavia, Germany, and 
Switzerland, returned in the 
autumn of 1836, to enter 
upon his duties at Cam- 
bridge, United States. In 
1854 he resigned his pro- 
fessorship, and was suc- 
ceeded by James Russell 
Lowell. Whilst an under- 
graduate, he wrote many 
tasteful, carefully - finished 
poems for the United States 
Literary Gazette, and while 
professor at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, contributed some valu- 
able criticisms to the North 
American Review. His 
translation of the Spanish 
poem by Don Jorge Man- 
rique, on the death of his 
father, with an introductory 
essay on Spanish poetry, 
appeared in 1833; “ Outre 
Mer,” in 1835; “Hyperion,” 
a romance, and “ Voices of 
| the Night,” his first collec- 
tion of poems, in 1841; 
| “¢ Ballads and other Poems,” 
in 1842; “ Poems on Sla- 
very,” in 1843; Zhe Span- 
ish Student, a play, in 1845; 
| “The Poets and Poetry of 
| Europe,” and “The Belfry 
/ of Bruges,” in 1847; ‘“Evan- 
/ geline,” in 1848; “ Kavan- 
agh,” a tale, in 1849; “The 
Seaside and the Fireside,” 
and “The Golden Legend,” 
/ in 1851; ‘The Song of Hia- 
/ watha,” in 1855; “ Miles 
Standish,” in 1858; “ Tales 
of a Wayside Inn,” in 1863; 
“ Flower de Luce,” in 1866; 
and his translation of Dante 

in 1867, 


In the autumn of last 
year, while in England, he 
brought out his last import- 
ant work, “The New Eng- 
land Tragedies,” and though, 
for several reasons, it is not 
likely to rival in popularity 
his previous writings, it has 
already made its mark. In 
his earlier works, remarks 
a critic in reviewing the 
“Tragedies,” “ Mr. Long- 
fellow shows a growing dis- 
position to forsake the his- 
tory of Europe for that of his own country. Mediyval- 
ism was his first love, and her influence ig still felt ; 
but American history is the choice of his manhood. 
For a long time the poet seemed to waver in his 
affection, giving us, on the one hand, Zhe Spanish 
Student and ‘The Golden Legend,’ and, on the other, 
‘ Evangeline,’ ‘ The Courtship of Miles Standish,’ and 
‘Hiawatha. At last, however, his choice seems de- 
clared, and we may now regard all homage to the 
former mistress as an infidelity to the present.” 

An August last year we made our readers acquainted 
with many interesting particulars of Longfellow’s home 
in America, and also gave details of his family, 
domestic life, and genial hospitalities ; so that it is un- 
necessary for us now to touch upon such matters. 
Mr. Longfellow, who weat to the Continent on leaving 
England last Winter, is now, with his daughters, at 
Florence, and has obtained so much benefit from the 
climate, that he is likely, it is said, to prolong his stay 
in Europe for some time. 
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By Marcaret Hops, 
Author of “ Many Shades of Life,” cc. 
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CHAPTER YV. 


Or 


Littan WItitAms’s wedding was said to have been one 
of the gayest of the season; she had eight bridesmaids 
and a large number of guests at the ceremony, whilst she 
herself was attired in the fullest magnificence of bridal 
costume. Everything was thoroughly well done and in 
the latest fashion, and Mrs. Williams felt even her 
ambition and vanity gratified to an unprecedented extent 
—that Lilly was married, that one of her girls was 
“settled,” was good; but ‘‘the grand wedding” was to 
her of much more consequence, and so intent was her 
mind on this one idea that she never even noticed the 
grave change that was stealing over her husband. People 
remarked to each other at the wedding that ‘‘ Williams 
was breaking up sadly,” and noted as singular that he 
became even paler as his glance fell on the splendour of 
the breakfast-table. Some, however, referred it and the 
painful effort with which he spoke to his emotion. ‘It 
is so hard,” they whispered, ‘‘to part from a favourite 
child ;” but surprise and conjecture became more rife 
when it was his duty to make his speech, and in an 
agitated tone he said: ‘“*I am very glad to give my 
daughter to a good man; she takes him little but her 
love, may that be all sufficing now and whilst they live. 
I feel certain his home and guardianship will be surer 
than mine, and for this, too, I am thankful she should go 
with him.” 

‘Were you mad,” exclaimed Mrs. Williams, in their 
first private moment, ‘to tell the world you had nothing 
to give your daughter, and to sit there looking like a 
ghost at a funeral rather than a parent at a wedding ? 
You spoilt the whole thing, and I never will forgive you.” 

‘* Everybody will know soon, Anne, that we had no 
right to such a display. I said what I did to prepare 
their minds for that which may come any hour now.” 

** What do you mean, Fred,” cried Mrs. Williams, in 
great excitement, ‘‘by thus trying to make me 
miserable ?” 

** Anne, is this the first time I have told you that we 
are living beyond our means ?”” 

“Is it the first time I have told you you have no spirit, 
that it is worse to look poor than to be poor ?” 

‘I dispute that; but let it pass. I have perhaps 
wanted spirit, and certainly I have wanted firmness ; but 
you must not blame me when you know the worst.” 

Then Mrs. Williams became alarmed, and entreated an 
explanation, but although when it was given she per- 
ceived their affairs were growing desperate, she did not 
counsel her husband at all risks to pause and put his 
house on a different footing—she was too proud to ac- 
knowledge before the world that they were poor, but not 
to act the lie of her life out. So she urged her husband 
at any cost ‘‘ to keep up his credit;” and the result was 
that when an opportunity (even in these days of lax com- 
mercial morality, regarded neitheras honest nor legitimate) 
offered, Mr. Williams forfeited for ever his character for 
integrity, and committed himself to a scheme which ulti- 
mately worked not only his own ruin, but that of many 
innocent people. But for some time it gave his wife the 
means to gratify her extravagance, and she, though feel- 
ing the supplies were drawn from perilous sources, never 
heeded consequences, nor hesitated to make every con- 
sideration subserve to her love of display. We must, 
however, leave her, to follow more closely now the for- 
tunes of her daughter. 

The honeymoon over, Lily and her husband returned 
from Paris supremely happy, the one looking forward 
with delight to her new mode of life, the other to the 
quiet joys of home—which, alas! he too soon discovered 
would not be ‘his. There had been some difficulty in 
fixing on a residence for the young couple. Mr. Arkroyd 
would have preferred to live at some little distance from 
town, but to this Lily had objected, saying, piteously, 
she ‘‘ should be buried alive; that as to a garden, it was 
the most expensive luxury in the world. Did not even 
papa say every cabbage cost him half-a-crown? Besides, 
they could have a little one without going out of every- 
body’s reach for it.” Then he tried for some nearer 
suburban retreat ; but in vain, as Lily, seconded by her 
wonases had determined that, as they could not afford to 
Nice vi hey ought to be near town, and so 
cided cat! aes the vicinity of Regent’s-park, was de- 
F ie See Ae they were beginning badly in having 
a le ao ae they required, and that 901. a-year 
yin ce a 1¢ sare for their income. However, as nothing 
more a ee S Das eae habitable by the ladies could 
be found, he was obliged to consent to take it. When it 
came to the furnishing he was sorely puzzled, forif he had 
acted on Mrs. Willianis’s suggestions he would have 
outrun the sum put aside for that purpose ; so he at once 
gave the whole affair to an upholsterer whose estimate 
seemed moderate, and the result of this was that he paid 
nearly twice as much as if, for instance, Mrs. Heath had 
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were made rather to please the eye than with any refe- 
rence to possible wear. Mrs. Williams and Lily, how- 
ever, with their habitual want of thought for the future, 
declared all very nice and satisfactory, never heeding how 
soon the delicate net and lace would look soiled, the 
beautiful chintz be rumpled, or the gilding be tarnished. 
It was all very pretty now and fit for a bride, and that 
sufficed them. 

Lily entered on her new sphere of action with no mis- 
givings as to her power of management. She found she 
had two clever servants who undertook everything with- 
out any trouble to her, and that she had plenty of time 
on her hands for visiting and pleasure. Invitations 
poured in upon her, and all were nearly as possible ac- 
cepted, so that she and her husband now saw next to 
nothing of each other ; for, tired with the dissipation of 
the previous evening, she could never rise to join him at 
breakfast, and then he went to his office, and only re- 
turned in time to dress for some party or public amuse- 
ment. 

This was not what Mr, Arkroyd had pictured to himself of 
wedded happiness, but he dearly loved his wife and was 
glad she should enjoy herself whilst she was so bright and 
young, and he kept saying to himself, ‘‘ Bye and bye she 
will settle down ; it will all come right in time.” Mean- 
while, however, he was much dismayed to find that their 
household expenditure in comparison with their income 
was enormous, and with much gentleness and caution he 
approached the subject with his wife. 

‘¢ My dear,” he said, ‘‘ I’m short of money.” 

** And so am I, Arthur ; the 5/. you gave me on Mon- 
day is all gone. Money is such a trouble to me and goes 
so fast that sometimes I think I must lose it.” 

** Well, I am almost inclined to think so, too, now and 
then,” he said, smiling, “‘ but really, dearest, we must be 
careful; it is now just three months since we began 
housekeeping, and we have spent 2001.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Arthur, how can it be? You don’t mean to 
say I have spent all that ?” 


**Not quite ; still you know I have had no personal ex- 


penses beyond that of my transit to and from the City, 
and luncheon. ’ 

“Then you mean to say I am an extravagant wife. Oh ! 
I wish I never, never ——” 

**Now, Lily darling, don’t be unkind. I only want to 
show you that if we go on as we’ve begun we shall end in 
ruin and misery. Let us talk it over quietly, and see how 
the money goes, and where we can retrench.” 

‘* It’s dreadful,” she persisted ; ‘*I’ve not had evena 
new pair of gloves since I married—I mean I’ve not 
bought any. All the money goes in housekeeping. We 
must live.” 

“Yes, and well too; but still we must be more eco- 
nomical. It strikes me, do you know, that Lucy is very 
extravagant, for that night you were ill I went into the 
kitchen for hot water and saw the remains of the ser- 
vants’ supper. There were cold fowl and tongue, oyster 
shells and empty stout bottles, besides apple pie and tarts 
and it looked as if four persons had supped. I did not 
wish to worry you then, so I asked Lucy what it meant 
and she answered me pertly that they had treated them. 
selves to oysters, and that the other things wanted eating, 
and so they had them ; and altogether denied having had 
friends.” 

‘Oh dear, Arthur, how can you be so suspicious. Lucy 
is most invaluable—and such a good cook. If you heard 
half the stories I do of other people’s servants, you would 
pronounce her a treasure.” 

‘Tam afraid, my dear, you trust her too far—and 
Emma also ; not only does she have the care of all your 
own things ; but you leave everything in the way of stores 
in her charge. Now I think such confidence can never 
safely be placed in untried persons.” 

‘* T had excellent characters with both my servants.” 

** Still, I advise you to limit your confidence in them.” 

Lily thonght a moment. A conviction that her hus- 
band was right flashed across her mind; but to make any 
alterations must, she knew, diminish her own ease and 
opportunities for pleasure, so she determined to resist his 
right to interfere with her management, and answered, 
pettishly, ‘‘You must really take to the housekeeping 
yourself if you are not satisfied with my management. IL 
know the servants are honest, or I should not trust them ; 
it would make my life miserable to be suspecting those 
about me and to be stingy in trifles.” 


“You know, darling,” he continued, in the same gentle 


managed for him ; and that the things supplied to-him tone, “that I am quite satisfied you do your very best to! 
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manage properly, but yet I cannot let things go on at 
this pace ; and how we are to make our income last out 
this year, having begun so badly, I cannot think.” 

**Oh! people will trust us.” 

**Does my Lily” he said, with some sternness now, 
‘‘mean to be dishonest? Never let me hear you say 
such a thing again, but remember we must and shall pay 
our way and live within our income.” 

And now Mrs. Arkroyd resorted to a weak woman’s 
defence, tears and hysteric sobs. ‘Oh! why had he 
taken her from her happy home? how could he speak in 
that cruel way? she would go back and never see him 


-again if he could not always be as kind as he had been.” 


‘My dear,” he said, “‘I have only spoken under the 
gravest compulsion, and you must feel it would have been 
false kindness to allow things to go on to the verge of 
ruin without warning you. I must go now, but you will 
think it over and we will talk again about what is best to 
be done.” : 

Left to herself Mrs. Arkroyd felt very uncomfortable, 
for not only did she know that she had spent a great deal 
of money, but that there were many debts, such as 204. 
to the livery stable keeper, for she had adhered to her de- 
termination to have a brougham whenever she required it, 
and had indulged in riding, always, of course, attended 
by a groom. Besides this there was 10l. to her milliner 
and dressmaker ; for, although her trousseau was hand- 
some, she had found in going out so much that dresses re- 
quired renovating and re-trimming, and that head-dresses 
and bonnets must be made to the latest fashion and 
suitable to every occasion. ‘‘ You know,” she had said 
to her husband, ‘‘ I must be particular, being a bride ; I 
shall be so much observed,” and to this he assented with- 
out thinking of the inevitable cost. 

Whilst Lily was still holding troubled converse with 
herself her mother called to see her, and to her she poured 
out her trouble. 

“Oh Arthur,” she cried, ‘is so angry at expenses, he 
says we shall be ruined. I did not tell him of some bills 
that have just come in. What must I do, mother ?” 

‘When you've been a wife half my time, Lily, you 
will have learned to take no notice of a husband’s outery 
about expenses ; they always make a fuss before they’re 
hurt, lest a blow be given unawares. Still, my dear, you 
must not be extravagant.” 

“Tam not, Iam sure; I can’t imagine where all the 
money goes.” 

**I should keep an account.” 

‘¢ But you never did.” 

_ “No; I told your father, on his frequently suggesting 
it, that it was trouble enough to get money from him 
and then spend it, without accounting for it. But then 
our circumstances are so different to yours. You pay 
your own bills, of course.” 

“No; Lucy said she had always been accustomed to 
do it, and so I let her.” 

“Of course, then, you look them over and check 
them ?” 

‘Sometimes ; but they generally go two or three 
weeks, and I forget what we’ve had. But Lucy sees they 
are all right, she says, and she orders what we want. It 
would be no use my interfering if even she did cheat me. 
I don’t know what is really necessary.” 

‘T think, my dear, you must try and learn.” 

‘Ah! that is easier said than done. Servants don’t 
like one in the kitchen, and won’t stay if one is too par- 
ticular. I only wish Arthur had more money, and then 
there would not be such trouble about trifles.” 

‘Well, Lily, you knew what you had to expect before 
your marriage. You pleased yourself, for I certainly ex- 
pected you to do better as regards money. You must 
make the best of your position now.” 

**Oh don’t think I’d change Arthur for anybody in the 
world; only I’m very wretched about the bills, and think 
it would have been better not to have married at all if 
things are to be like this.” 

** You had better tell Arthur about the bills at once.” 

seIcan’t. 2 

‘“You must do it sooner or later, unless you save and 
so pay them.” 

** That I should never do.” 

After some further attempts to help her daughter, 
which all proved fruitless, Mrs. Williams left her to the 
eujperment of her own affairs, 

* Missus has been crying,” said Emma. ¢ : 

** What’s up ?” ee pat 0. Lye 

“TI was dusting just outside the door when Mrs, 
Williams was with her, and I could make out that master 
thinks we’re a-going it. Living too fast, that’s about it.” 

‘* Hadn’t we better cut it then, Emma?’ 

“Oh I don’t think the game’s up yet; but I’ve noticed 
a queer look in his eye ever since he went ferreting down 
stairs and saw them oyster shells.” 

“Pity he can’t mind his own business ;_but if he gives 
me any more of his nonsense I shall tell him to suit 
himself.” 

** So shall I.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Next door to Albany Villa there lived a lady whose 
chief amusement consisted in watching and gossiping 
about her neighbours, and it was with no small delight 
she found the new comers, Mr. and Mrs. Arkroyd such 
favourable subjects for her. For ten years had Miss 
Wilson sat the greater part of each day in her luxurious 
chair, propped up by cushions in an angle of the pleasant 
bay window, looking out and commenting upon the world 
of passers, with whom she had long been too feeble to 
mingle. As is always the case with confirmed gossips 
there was a spice of malice in all her observations and 
she could not be fully interested in any tale unless there 
was Some open or latent scandal in it, The prime 
minister of this local terror was an ancient handmaid who 
had lived with her mistress for thirty years, and it was 
to her Miss Wilson looked for her strongest Mont in the 
form of gossip. From the very moment Albany Villa 
was taken by Mr. Arkroyd did Miss Wilson and Elgeth, 
her maid, commence their observations. They saw him 
enter to view it with the agent, on the morrow noted 
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Lily and her mother come to inspect it, and then, when 
the bill was removed, knew all was settled and the faces 


of their future neighbours. 


Elgeth soon discovered that the furnishing was done 
under an estimate, and until all was finished they had 


Plenty to lament about the fragile character of the fur- 
niture. 


“I think,” said Elgeth, ‘I never saw so many skele- 


tons in my life ; the things look as if they were made for 


nothing but airing hangings, or as if the new comers 


Were going to open a laundry, and had got in a lot of new 


patent clothes-horses.” 
; “‘And the kitchen things,” chimed in Miss Wilson ; 
‘why, they’re only fit for a doll’s house !” 


** Or to play at housekeeping, ma’am. I must say it’s 


al that young lady looks fit for, and that she’s very much 
of a piece with the furniture.” 

The next sensation was made by the arrival of the two 
Servants, upon whom Elgeth at once pronounced condem- 
nation, intimating, though not in poetic language, that 
She ‘‘saw the future lying like a map before her eyes. 
As sure as you're there, ma’am, it will be a case of 
Smallsons.” Now Smallsons were people who had once 
resided on the other side of Alton Lodge, and who had 
suddenly come to grief and vanished from the neighbour- 
hood ; and though Miss Wilson said, ‘‘Elgeth, don’t 
think of such dreadful things,” it was clear, by the smile 
with which she received the prophecy, that she shared 
the impression of her handmaid. Since the Arkroyds had 
taken possession of their new home it had been remarked 
that Miss Wilson sat longer in her window than formerly, 
and that when her chair was wheeled away Elgeth took 
up the post of observation. 

It was one evening shortly before the conversation in 
Which Mr. Arkroyd had intimated to Lily his distrust of 
their servants, that Elgeth turned from the window to her 
Mistress, now seated by the flre, and exclaimed, ‘‘ The 
Carriage is round again, ma’am ; another evening party. 
Would you like to be wheeled up and see Mrs. Arkroyd 
get in?” 

‘*No, thank you, I know all her toilettes ; you can tell 
me which she’s wearing to-night, and whether he’s saving 
us gloves as usual.” 

‘* Very grand to-night, ma’am ; wedding dress, and Mr. 
Arkroyd has on the left glove.” 

_Miss Wilson chuckled. ‘To be sure, he wore the 
right the night before last. Oh! if she were only half as 
careful. Gone, are they ; and pray do the servants receive 
this evening ?” 

‘* T expect so ; I saw that loose-looking man in the grey 
Suit hovering about an hour since. I declare I’m getting 
quite frightened ; it’s not safe to be where there are such 
Soings on. He’s gone in, ma’am; and bless me if the 

ousemaid is not come out in her mistress’s white cloak, 
and the blue bonnet with marabouts.” 

“ Elgeth, it’s no use, this can’t go on ; something must 
be done to warn these young people of the sort of crea- 
tures they have about them.” 

““Of course, Miss Wilson,” replied Elgeth stiffly, ‘ you 
can do as you like ; but Ishould say that no warning short 
of telling Mrs, Arkroyd to stay at home and mind her own 
house would be any use.” 

‘But there are better servants than hers, some who 
could be trusted—” 

“‘There were in my day, ma’am; but where to go for 
one now I don’t know.” 

Miss Wilson was very much alive to any assumption of 
superiority on the part of her old servant, and tartly re- 
plied : ‘* Don’t be conceited, Elgeth. I say again, Mrs. 
Arkroyd ought to be warned.” 

“¢ And would you send me in to do it, or her a note and 
lay yourself open toa lawyer’s letter for defamation of 
Character, and the vengeance of those dreadful women into 
the bargain? Mrs. Arkroyd must buy her experience, 
ma’am, and if its rather dear you won’t have to pay.” 

‘* You are getting old and selfish, Elgeth, and I shall 
Consider what is to be done.” 

Elgeth now retired from her post of observation and 
apsed into silence, which Miss Wilson knew to be her 
favourite mode of expressing her indignation. Nothing 
more was said on that evening, but the next morning 
Elgeth entered the room full of importance, and evidently 

ad something of remarkable interest to communicate, 

““Pve just been,” she said, ‘‘ to the butcher’s, and Glee- 
Son said that Mrs. Arkroyd’s cook had left her trades- 
People’s books behind her, and would | mind taking them 
to her as I lived so close ; and here they are, ma’am, and 
4 fine tale they unfold. Why Gleeson’s bill for last week 
1s 2/., and you know they never dined at home but once ; 
tnd then here’s Fowke, fishmonger, 10s.; and 15s. for 
€ggs and poultry, and if there isn’t five pounds of butter 
In four days 1 am not your maid Elgeth.” 

Miss Wilson herself examined the books, and declared 
that never in her experience had she seen anything 
revealing such a dreadful state of things, and intimated 
that everything was charged much higher to the Arkroyds 

han to herself. 3 

“‘No doubt, ma’am; but then there’s nobody to give 
Percentage to in your establishment. When ladies have 
Nobody they can trust, they should pay their own bills.” 

“Run in with the books, and I'll think what is best to 

€ done.” 
i But it ended in Miss Wilson agreeing with Elgeth that 

rs. Arkroyd must pay the full price for her experience, 
*nd the principle of non-intervention (often as selfish in 
Private as political affairs) was decided on. 


(To be continued.) 
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DOVECOTS. 
(From the Saturday Review.) 


IMES must be very 
bad indeed if a faith- 
ful few are not still 
left to keep the sources 
of society sweet and 
wholesome. - When 
corruption has gone 
through the whole 
mass and. all classes 
are bad alike, every- 
: thing comes to an end, 
and there is a general 
overthrow of national 
life; but while some 
2 are left pure and un- 
spotted we are not quite undone, and we may reasonably 
hope for better days in the future. In the midst of the 
reign of the girl of the period, with her slang and her 
boldness—of the fashionable woman, with her denial of 
duty and her madness for pleasure—we come every now 
and then upon a group of good girls of the real old 
English type, the faithful few growing up silently among 
us, but none the less valuable because they are silent 
and make no public display—doves who are content 
with life as they have it in the dovecot, and have no desire 
to be either eagles dwelling on romantic heights, or 
peacocks displaying their pride in sunny courts. We 
find these faithful few in town and country alike; but 
they are rifest in the country, where there is less temp- 
tation to go wrong than there is in the large towns, 
and where life is more simple and the ioral tone 
undeniably higher. The leading feature of these girls is 
their love of home and of their own family, and their 
power of making occupation and happiness out of ap- 
parently meagre materials. If they are the elders, they 
find amusement and more in their little brothers and 
sisters, whom they consider immensely funny, and to 
whom they are as much girl-mothers as sisters ; if they 
are the youngers, they idolise their baby nephews and 
nieces. For there is always a baby going on somewhere 
about these houses, babies being the great excitement of 
home life, and the antiseptic element which keeps every- 
thing else pure. They are passionately attached to papa 
and mamma, whom they think the very king and queen 
of humanity, and whom they do not call by even endear- 
ing slang names. It has never occurred to them to criti- 
cise them as ordinary mortals ; and as they have not been 
in the way of learning the prevailing accent of disre- 
spect, they have not shaken off that almost religious 
veneration for their parents which all young people 
feel naturally, if they have been well brought up and are 
not corrupted. The yoke in most middle-class country 
houses is one fitting very loosely round all necks ; and 
there being no power of using greater freedom, if even 
they had it, the girls are not fretted by its pressure, and 
are content to live under it in peace. They adore their 
elder brothers who are from home just beginning the 
great battle of life for themselves, aud confidently believe 
them to be the finest fellows going, and the future great 
men of the day, if only they care to put out those splen- 
did talents of theirs, and take the trouble of plucking 
the prizes within their reach. They may have a slight 
reservation, perhaps, in favour of the brothers’ friend, 
whom they place on a pedestal of almost equal height. 
But they keep their mental architecture a profound secret 
from every one, and do not suffer themselves to let it 
grow into too solid a structure unless it has some surer 
foundation than their own fancy. For, though doves 
are loving, they are by no means love-sick damsels ; they 
are too healthy and natural and quietly busy for un- 
wholesome dreams. If one of them marries, they all 
unite in loving the man who comes in among them. He 
is adopted as one of themselves, and leaps into a family 
of idolising sisters who pet him as their brother—with 
just that subtle little difference in the petting that it 
comes from sisters unaccustomed, and so has the charm 
of novelty if not the excitement of nanghtiness. But 
this kind of thing is about the most dangerous to a man’s 
moral nature that can befall him. Though pretty to see, and 
undeniably pleasant to experience, and though perfectly 
innocent in every way, still nothing enervates one so 
much as this idolatrous submission of a large family of 
women. In a widow’s house, where there are many 
daughters and no sons, and where the man who marries 
one marries the whole family and is worshipped accord- 
ingly, the danger is of course increased tenfold ; but if 
there are brothers and a father, the sister’s husband, 
though affectionately cooed over, is not made quite such a 
fuss with, and the association is all the less hurtful in 
consequence, 

The life of these girls is by no means stupid, though it 
is quiet and without any Spasmodic events or cataclysms 
of fortune in any way. They go a great deal among the 
village poor, and they teach at the Sunday-school, and 
attend the mothers’ meetings and clothing clubs and the 
like, and learn to get interested in their humbler friends, 
who, after all, are Christian sisters. They read their 
romances in real life instead of in three-volume novels, 
and study haman nature as it is—in the rough, certainly, 
but perhaps in more genuine form than if they learnt 
it only in what is called society. Then they have their 
pleasures, though they are of an unexciting kind and 
what fast girls would call awfully slow. They have their 
horses and their croquet parties, and their archery meet- 
ings ; they have batches of new music, and a monthly 
box from Mudie’s, and they know the value of both; and 
they go out to tea sometimes, and sometimes to dinner, 
in the neighbourhood ; and enjoy the rare county balls 
with a zest unknown to London girls who are out every 
night in the week. They have their village flower-shows, 
which the great families patronize in a free-and-easy kind 


of way, and which give occupation for weeks before 
and subject for talk for weeks after; their school feasts, 
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where the pet parson of the district comes out with 
his best anecdotes, and makes mild jokes at a long 
distance from Sydney Smith; their periodical missionary 
meetings, where they have great guns from London, and 
where they hear unctuous stories about the saintliness of 
converted cannibals, and are required to believe in the 
power of a change of faith to produce an ethnological 
miracle; they have their friends to stay with them— 
school-girl friends—with whom they exchange deep con- 
fidences, and go back over the old days—so old to their 
youth! and their brothers come down in the summer ; 
and their brothers’ friends come with them, and do a 
little spooning in the shrubbery. But there is more 
spooning done at picnics than anywhere else ; and more 
offers are made there, under the shadow of the old ruin, 
or in the quiet leafy nook by the river-side, than at any 
other gathering time of the country. And as we are all 
to a certain extent what we are made, these pleasures 
being the only ones known to them, the doves take to 
them quite kindly and gratefully, and enjoy themselves 
in a simplicity of circumstances which would give no 
pleasure at all to girls accustomed to more highly-spiced 
entertainments. 

Doves know very little of evil. They are not 
in the way of learning it; and they do not care 
to learn it. The few villagers who are supposed 
to lead ill lives are spoken of below the breath, 
and carefully avoided without being critically studied. 
When the railway is carried down past their quiet nest, 
there is an immense excitement. as the report goes that a 
knot of strange men have been seen scattering themselves 
over the fields with their little white flags and theodolites, 
their measuring lines and levels. But when the army of 
navvies follows after, the excitement is changed to con- 
sternation, and a general sense of evil brooding ruth- 
lessly over them. The clergy of the district organise 
special services, and the scared doves keep religiously 
away from the place where the navvies are hutted. They 
are little better than the savages, the deputation tell them 
about once or twice a-year, and create almost as much terror 
as an encampment of gipsies. They represent the lawless 
forces of the world, and the unknown evil of strong men ; 
and the wildest story about them is not too wild to be 
believed. The railway altogether is a great offence to the 
neighbourhood, and the line is assumed to destroy the 
whole scenic beauty of the place. There are lamentations 
over the cockneys it will bring down, over the high prices 
it will create, the immorality it willcause. Only the sons 
who are out in the world, and have learnt how life goes 
on outside the dovecot, advocate keeping pace with the 
times; and a few of the more strong-minded of the 
doves listen to them with a timid admiration of their 
breadth and boldness, and think there may be two sides 
to the question after all. When the dashing captain and 
his fast wife suddenly appear in the village—as often 
happens in these remote districts—the doves are in a state 
of great moral complexity. They. are scandalised at 
Mrs. Highflyer’s costume and complexion, and think her 
manners odd and doubtful ; her slang shocks them ; and 
when they meet her in the lanes trailing yards of silk 
behind her in the mud, talking so loudly and laughing so 
shrilly with that horrid-looking man in a green cutaway, 
they feel as fluttered as their namesakes when a hawk is 
hovering over the farm-yard. The dashing captain, who 
does not use a prayer-book at church and who stares at all 
the girls so rudely, and has even been seen to wink at some 
of the prettier cottage girls, and his handsome wife with 
her equivocal complexion and pronounced fashions, who 
makes eyes at the curate, are never heartily adopted by 
the local magnates, though vouched for by some far-away 
backer ; and the doves always feel them to be strange 
bodies among them, and oni of their rightful element 
somehow. If things go quietly without an explosion, 
well and good ; but if the truth bursts to the surface in 
the shape of a London detective, and the Highflyers are 
found to be no better than they should be, the consterna- 
tion and haJf-awed wonderment at the existence of so 
much effrentery and villany in their atmosphere create an 
impression which no time effaces. The first clash of in- 
nocence with evil is an event in the life of the innocent 
which nothing ever destroys. 

The dovecot is rather dull in the winter, and the doves 
are somewhat moped; but even then they have the 
church to decorate, and the sentiment of Christmas to 
enliven them. The absent ones of the family, too, gather 
round the old hearth while they can; and as the great 
joy of the dovecot lies in the family union that is kept 
vp, and in the family love which is so strong, the 
visits of the absent bring a moral summer as warm and 
cheering as the physical sunsbine. But they do not all 
assemble. For many of the doves marry men whose work 
lies abroad; these quiet country-houses being the favourite 
matrimonial hunting-grounds for colonists and Anglo- 
Indians. So that some are always absent, whose healths 
are drunk in the traditional punch, with eyes that grow 
moist as the words are said. Doves are not disinclined 
to marry men who have to go abroad, for all the passion- 
ate family love common to them. Travel is a golden 
dream to them in their still homes ; but travel properly 
companioned. For even the most adventurous among 
them are not independent, as we mean when we speak 
of independence in women. They are essentially home 
girls, family girls, doves who cannot exist at all without 
a dovecot, however humble, The family is everything 
to them, and they are utterly unfit for the solitude which 
so many of our self-supporting women can accept quite 
resignedly. Not that they are necessarily useless even as 
breadwinners, They could work if pushed to it ; but it 
must be in a quiet, womanly way, with the mother, the 
sister, the husband as the helper, with the home as the 
place of rest and the refuge. Their whole lines are laid in 
love and quietness; not necessarily in inaction, but their 
Wishes and their aimsareall centredwithin the home circle. If 
they marry, they find the love of their husband enough for 
them, and have no desire for other men’s admiration ; 
their babies are all the world to them, and they do not 
think maternity an infliction as so many of the miserably 
fashionable think it ; they like the occupation of house- 
keeping, and feel pride in their fine linen and _ clean 
service, in their well-ordered table and neatly-balanced 
accounts. They are kind to their servants, who generally 
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come from the old home, and whose families they there- 
fore know ; but they keep up a certain dignity and tone 
of superiority towards them in the midst of all their kind- 
ness which very few town-bred mistresses can keep to 
town-bred maids. They have always been the aristocracy 
in their native place ; and they carry through life the in- 
effaceable stamp which being “the best” gives. They are 
essentially mild and gentle women ; not queens of society 
even when they are pretty, because not caring for social 
success, and therefore not laying themselves out for it; for 
if they please at home that is all they care for, holding 
love before admiration, and the esteem of one higher 
than the praise of many. If a fault is to be found 
with them it is that they have not perhaps quite 
enough ‘‘salt” for the general taste, used as it is to 
such highly-seasoned social food; but do we really 
want our women to have so very much character? Do 
not our splendid passionate creatures lead madly wretched 
lives and make miserably uncomfortable homes? and are 
not our glorious heroines better in pictures and in fiction 
than seated by the nursery tire, or checking the 
baker’s bill? No doubt the quiet home-staying doves 
seem tame enough when we think of the gorgeous beings 
made familiar to us by romance, and history, which is 
more romantic still ; but as our daily lives run chiefly in 
prose, they are better fitted for things as they are; and 
to men who want wives and not playthings, and who care 
for the peace of family life and the dignity of home, they 
are beyond price when they can be found and secured. 
So that, on the whole, we can dispense with the splendid 
creatures of character and the magnificent queens of society 
sooner than with the quiet and unobstrusive doves ; and 
though they do spoil men most monstrously, they know 
where to draw the line, and while petting their own at 
home—as women should—know how to keep strangers 
abroad at a distance, and to make themselves respected 
as only modest and gentle women are respected by men. 


f + wn c sp] 
Gossip from = Jreland. 


By EMERALD GREEN. 
-—o 


From a recent copy of the Irish Times we cut the fol- 
lowing. It is evidently bona fide, and done in the 
simplicity of the advertiser’s heart : ‘‘ Wanted a Wife !— 
A young man, aged twenty-five, of good personal appear- 
ance’ (on the authority of his own looking-glass), ‘‘is 
desirous of meeting with a young lady, between twenty 
and thirty, who would make a comfortable home. The 
advertiser has a salary of 80/. a-year permanent, besides 
a small capital of 120/. Money not so much an object as 
an agreeable companion.—Address, A. B., 45, Mont- 
pellier-hill, Arbour-hill, Dublin.” 

Now, at a time like the present, when the whole 
bachelor world, with the aid of the Saturday Poo-pooh, 
and a few other kindly aids, helpers, and suggesters, have 
been tearing every single hair out of their heads, bring- 
ing on premature baldness and destroying their ‘‘ good 
personal appearances,” wrinkling over that vexed ques- 
tion, Can a man marry on 3001. a-year ? it is truly refresh- 
ing to meet with one who is willing to try it on 80/. 
Evidently this Irish A. B., which may stand for either 
A Bachelor or A Blockhead, or both, has a soul far above 
the bread-and-butter question and vulgar homely old 
proverbs about poverty flying in at the door and love 
flying out at the window, &c., &. Let us wish him 
every success in his search of a wife, and may the young 
lady who addresses him with acceptance in his ‘‘ Arbour ” 
live not only on the top of ‘‘ Montpellier-hill,” but on 
the ‘‘ top o’ the earth,” as the Irish say, and take kindly 
to an habitual dish of potatoes and butter-milk, for, of 
course, although A. B. doesn’t say it, he must be a vege- 
tarian on principle and an ardent supporter of the above 
truly national economical fare. 

Barney Brady has been writing a bit about a lady’s 
bonnet. Hear him describe the crowning glory of his 
charming friend in his own inimitable words: ‘‘ The 
other day I met a moas’ enthrancin’ faymale [ wanse 
new very wellin the jewy days of me innosent yooth, 
whin meself an’ she boath wint to school wid one anothur, 
an’ I siz, ‘ Betty,’ sizI, ‘ what in the livin’ e’rth cawses ye 
tibbe wawkin owt throo the open sthreets wid yer stark 
naked bare hed? I remarked, wid sthrong emoshen. 
‘Why, Barney, shure I’ve no bare hed,’ siz she, ‘ but 
it’s me darlin’ new bonnet yer brakin’ wan iv your dis- 
graseful joakes on. Don’t ye see it? An’ wid that be 
stoopin down her hed an’ prothroodin it neer me noas, 
shoor enuff I thawt I persaved a sort of a small yalla 
wasp creepin’ just over the bump of her self-esteem, tied 
be a large assoartment of muslin tuckers, wid just wan 
small flower undher her chin, havin’ a paddin’ of hair 
stannin behind. Thin laffin in onto the luvin feelins 
of me heart, siz she, in her thriumphal joy, ‘ That’s me 
bonnet,’ siz she ; ‘isn’t it a dawny little duck iv a precious 
pet?’ ‘Isee no ducky pet about it,’ siz I, wid a dark 
sulk onto me gloomy brow. ‘I’d rather have ye long ago 
wid yer sweet, smilin face hidin into the darkness of yer 
big pasteboord sun bonnet, wid a skirt hangin from its 
edge onto your shoulders, like the quiltins of a great 
testher bed-curtain. Ye looked so raal nice an’ coaxin wid 
that big sheet of pasteboord prothroodin owt all round yer 
face ; | often concluded you were like a cunnin’ small 
rabbit wid his two glissinin eyes peerin’ awt of a hole 
waitin to jump onto his prey.’ Ladies, me subject over- 
fice ye me, an’ I doan’t think I can write another single 
maou I wan’t to tell ye that there’s no dowt at all of 
Brapy. \ainin, shoorly for ever, yours throoly, BARNEY 
hi put Pees tells the following—here it is in 

: y son Larrie, when le was a wee boy 
—_ & three-year old — had, as_ most boys of his age 
have, an a idea of manhood and a great desire to be 
a man, or atall eventsa big boy. One evening, just after 
sunset, when his mother had put him to bed, I retired to 
his bedroom to enjoy a new book with greater quietness 
than I could obtain elsewhere in the house. After lying 
quite still for about ten minutes he suddenly exclaimed, 
‘Papa, papa, don’t you think [’m growing bigger ? 
‘Certainly, my son.’ ‘Do you think I’ll grow more if 
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I stretch myself out on my back so, pa?’ suiting the 
action to the words. ‘Try it, Larrie, and see.’ So 
Larrie stretched himself out to his greatest length, occa- 
sionally raising his head and looking at his toes and ex- 
claiming, ‘Only jist see how long I’m gettin’? After 
making several remarks about his increasing longitude, he 
cried out, suddenly, ‘Qh, papa, do jist come here a minit.’ 
Running to the bed, I inquired what was the matter. 
‘Only feel here,’ he said, rubbing his tiny fingers over 
his cheek and chin ; ‘ how rough it’s gettin’ here.’ 

Priest AND Nun.—Some time ago a_ paragraph ap- 
peared in Tue Lapy’s Own about a lawsuit, which was 
instituted under rather peculiar circumstances. It was by 
the ‘next of kin” for the recovery of a sum of 3,000/. from 
a widow lady, which was willed her by her deceased husband 
on condition that after his death she would enter a con- 
vent. The plea was that the gentleman must have been 
insane or acting under undue influence when such a will 
was made, and therefore that it was invalid, but no just 
proofs appearing to confirm this assertion, the case was 
dismissed, the defendant winning. We are inclined to 
think that the decision of the court was right and the 
will valid, because a similar case came under our own 
notice a short time ago. We were walking with a gentle- 
man friend of ours along the streets of one of the prin- 
cipal provincial towns in a north-eastern county of Ire- 
land, when a grave and portly Roman catholic clergyman 
passed by, and, taking off his hat to our companion, an 
interchange of kindly greetings and inquiries took 


place. ‘‘That gentleman,” said the latter, when he 
passed, ‘‘was, until a few years ago, a married 
man. He and his wife were much _ attached. 


They were in easy circumstances but unblest with 
children. They entered into a curious compact, that in 
case either died before the other, the one remaining should 
henceforth devote him or herself to a religious life ;” or, 
as a Southern Roman Catholic lady once defined it to us, 
to ‘a holy life and the practice of virtue.” In case he 
died first his wife was to become a nun, and if she died 
first he was to become a priest. She was the first taken, 
and, in accordance with their peculiar vow, he entered into 
holy orders. There was some difficulty, we believe, on 
account of his having been a married man; but he got a 
special dispensation from the Pope, and ever since he has 
laboured, a mild, devoted, earnest, gentlemanly worker in 
the profession which he was brought so strangely to choose 
and adopt. 


A 4 HY; 3 
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By sa Woman. 
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“f(T has always seemed to me that Martha has been 
Zs somewhat put upon by posterity, and that the poor 
soul has been unjustly judged, all things considered. 
Being one of those who are personally useful only, not 
eesthetically beautiful in any way, and perhaps a little 
aggressive—certainly unpleasant—in the exercise of her 
virtues, there is nothing in her to excite our admiration 
or to fire our fancy ; and much to make us instinctively 
regard her as something meaner in soul than the mere 
surface lines of the story express. Doubtless though she 
was sorely tried in her home life. The heavy end of the 
stick fell on her without much aid from the hands or 
hearts about her ; for though doing all the work she got 
none of the praise ; while her sister, who took things easy 
and let the house-wheel go round as it liked, was com- 
mended then, and her name has been held in honour ever 
since. 

Of course the story can be taken in more ways than 
one. It can be taken to emblemise the two great divi- 
sions of humanity—the material and the spiritual—the 
earth-grubbers and the heaven-seekers—those who lie 
contentedly among the ashes and spend their time in 
scrubbing pots and pans, thinking the requirements of 
their immortal souls quite sufficiently attended to if they 
can brighten up old iron and show a clean array of 
cracked delf, and those with ‘‘dove’s feathers,” who live 
in noble thought, in earnest endeavour, in self-culture, 
and the sacrifice of the fleeting pleasures of sense for the 
eternal progress of the spirit. Or it can be taken to mean 
common sense and moony enthusiasm, practical work and 
ideal reverie. In fact, it is doing and aspiring ; and ac- 
cording to the run of our own natures will we put the one 
first and the other last—according to our own ideas of the 
duties of life and the fittest sphere for woman, assign love 
to Mary for her worship or admiration to Martha for her 
work. 

All the practical and energetic, those whose character, 
as Swedenborg says, is ‘‘ founded on ultimates,” will have 
sympathy with Martha for the industry, the practicality 
of her life. Though indeed one cannot help seeing that 
if she was earnest in her own way she had but little regard 
for the feelings of others ; and that, a time for all things 
being one of the fundamental rules of order, unquestion- 
ably when the Master sat there to teach was not the 
fitting moment for troubling about much serving, and for 
diligent scrubbing of pots and pans. How important so- 
ever are home duties there are occasions when they ought 
to give way to higher things, and be left undone alto- 
gether rather than these others be neglected. But the 
Marthas of life are wofully apt to make the material 
well-being of the house the one thing needful at all times, 
and to put a value on clean linen and a well-swept hearth 
quite beyond that which they assign to charity, to thought, 
to spiritual endeavour. And also they are miserably 
prone to be only servants where they are servers at all ; 
only machines where they are in any sense handiworkers. 

Now there ig not the slightest necessity for the best 
housekeeper in the world to make herself a mere drudge, 
a slave to ol iron and cracked delf and the lowest 
materiality of the house. Serving does not exclude 
aspiration ; work does not deny education. On the con- 
trary, as in the famous formula, ‘‘ Show me thy faith by 
thy works,” so to the whole human family in all its 
labours may be said, ‘Show the reality of spect) Soe 
tion by the nobler perfecting of your work ;” and to 
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women especially, ‘Set forth the fruits of your self 
culture by your sweeter grace of deed, your greater power 
of serving.” Our Marthas need not lie contentedly 
among the ashes, nor use the precious time when the 
Master comes to teach, in troubling about much serving. 
But neither need our Marys let the whole circle of prac- 
tical duties go by the board, that they may give them- 
selves up to the luxury of hearing only, and to the 
indolent enjoyment of thought. Human nature ought to 
be rich enough to include diversities ; and the soul should 
be large enough for contrasts to blend into harmony. 
The greatest mistake we have ever made is in formular- 
ising the wretched classification we call ‘‘ character,” and 
assuming that men and women must be all of one thing 
or all of another : that is, that they must be poor and 
stinted and narrow and circumscribed in exact ratio with 
their integrity. 

This idea is unfortunately too mach founded on truth ; 
and the larger half of the truth belongs to women who are 
rarely able to be two things at once; as, strong-minded 
and tender-tempered, earnest in aspiring and capable in 
doing ; loving liberty yet able to submit when submission 
is the higher virtue ; intellectual and yet homely ; ideal 
and yet practical. For the most part they run out into 
extremes on a single line, and lose in catholicity and rich- 
ness what they gain in intensity and force. Certainly a 
few every now and then come to the surface who are both 
strong and tender, capable and intellectual ; but as yet 
they are only a few, and we have to wait the better time 
before we realise the better race. Meanwhile we cannot 
be too thankful for the beautiful specimens of catholic 
womanhood which at times turn up ; many-sided women 
with a diversity of gifts and great in more directions than 
one, who, though they are strong, do not give up the 
tenderest, softest, womanly graces ; women who do good 
artistic work, say, yet do not disdain to rock the baby’s 
cradle when the nursery sleeping hour comes ; women 
who best prove their capacity for manipulating large 
things by the thoroughness with which they perform 
small ones ; women who do first their own duties before 
they clutch at the offices of men, and who reverence the 
laws of nature under which they are created, instead of 
frantically disowning and despising them. Such women 
are rare it must be owned ; too rare; but the fact that 
they exist at all, and are not impossible chimeras, gives 
us cause for vital faith and a sufliciently large hope in the 
future. 

_ Women have assigned to them by nature, more dis- 
tinctly than they always care to own, the supreme 
spiritual function of elevating and purifying the world. 
A man must have gone very far indeed on the downward 
way who would knowingly lower the moral tone of his 
wife or daughter. Men doit undoubtedly and continually, 
but not out of malicious design. They do it because 
blinded by passion, because having no true perception of 
right and wrong, because perhaps ignorant of the effect 
their words or their example will have. But unless they 
are thoroughly bad they respect the comparative purity 
of their women, and love them in proportion to their be- 
lief in that purity. They must be demoralised beyond 
all measure if they would willingly bring a mother or a 
wife into their own vicious atmosphere ; and the pollution 
of a daughter’s mind counts with even ruffians—taking 
the ruffian’s measure of what constitutes pollution—as a 
sin not far removed from that of murder. To keep men 
true and pure, and to maintain a Jofty moral standard in 
society, is then the part which has been allotted to women 
in the great drama of human life—the share, and not an 
insignificant one, given tou them in the Divine plan of 
progress. 

And yet we women do not fulfil this high function of 
ours as it was meant we should fulfil it—not with the 
thoroughness, the spiritual vitality, with which all human 
action ought to be interpenetrated. We only discounten- 
ance in others what we do not like for ourselves, but we 
do not sacrifice in ourselves the evil we like, or that gives 
us pleasure. 


Pleasures and luxury are the down-pullers of the 
feminine soul ; and if men are ambitious, so are we, but 
generally in a smaller and more personal way than they. 
We do not want money for power, as men do; nor for the 
great city boast of how many thousands we are worth. 
We want it for personals and for show—for the finer 
house in the better neighbourhood, the richer dresses, the 
grander dinners, the carriage and pair where the rule of 
our special sphere is only a hired turn-out for Sunday 
show, or a bandbox brougham with a three-legged screw 
between the shafts. And very seldom are we capable 
of sacrificing all this for the sake of an ideal which 
has no influential supporters, and no present praise or 
sympathy. 

Poverty is a bitter weed to most women, and there are 
few indeed who can accept it with dignity. Some take it 
with patience truly ; but the most, even when patient, 
supplement a fretful kind of self-assertion, however meek, 
and are fond of speaking of the time when they were 
beyond their present low estate ; and, ah! you should 
have seen them then—you should have seen their jewels, 
their house in the grand square, their visiting list, their 
servants. Poor creatures that we are. If only we could 
attain to that interior dignity which bears the soul over 
the accidents of circumstances, and leaves us always onr- 
selves, whatever our estate! But women have little or 
none of this interior dignity; and, as I said before, 
poverty is a bitter weed to most of us. Is not Madame 
Palissy the type of all our tribe? There is no denying 
that her lot was a hard one and her burden heavy while 
it lasted ; and we can all realise the anguish of a woman 
whose husband is parsuing the absolute while her children 
go short for bread and scanty for clothing. The discovery 
of the right glaze for pottery, of the best manner of re- 
prodncing newts and lizards in clay, of the exact heat at 
which a furnace should be raised for the accurate baking 
of plates and dishes, do not seem to us matters of so much 
importance as the children’s schooling, their suflicient 
clothing, and food whereby they may be nourished. And 
yet, what would the world be without the men who sacri- 
fice themselves and their families for this search after the 
absolute ? Where would humanity be at this day if the 
best thing, the ideal truth, were set aside for bread and 
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cotton ? if even the discovery of the right glaze for pottery 
Was not ranked above fine meats and sumptuous clothing? 
t would be slaying the future for the present, and the 

result would be an eternal death with no life beyond ; 

Whereas making the present the sacrifice of the future, 

'e seed-bed, the tap-root, is to ensure perpetual life and 
Unending advancement. 

omen cannot accept poverty for the ideal, still less 
ran they endure that slow martyrdom which the world 
‘hows so well how to inflict, for the sake of future and 

Seneral good, for the spread of an idea, the promulgation 
of a despised truth, the support of an unpopular theory. 

ey can choose martyrdom rather than recantation of a 
religious faith ; but that is another matter altogether, and 
“oes not come into this part of my subject. 

What we have to learn is, that the money value of a 
{uestion is not its best test anyhow ; that our men are 
not necessarily wild or visionary when they consecrate 
their energies to matters which do not yield a rich per- 
centage, cash down ; that the good of humanity at large 
Ought to count beyond the personal advancement of our 
wn private families. We have much to answer for in 

ie great national thirst for gain that is consuming us like 

4 fever; we urge the men on to get money in ever-in- 

creasing amount by our own ever-increasing expenditure. 
rom the highest to the lowest, from the peeress to the 

“itchen wench, we are all frantic for pleasure, for luxury, 
or dress. If a woman has ten thousand a-year, she must 

Tival her who has twenty ; if she has five hundred she 

must do the same as she who has a thousand. Mary the 

maid, with her modest ten pounds a-year, dresses like Mrs. 

Abigail with her thirty. Though how it is done remains 

“ mystery to all but Mary the maid herself. And all this 

18 of an infinite evil inftuence with men. For we have 

influence, if no direct power. 

And yet there are limits even to Mary’s sympathetic 
Worship. Poor Blake, for one example, would have been 
ul the better for a tender-hearted, stout-brained woman 
Who had not had visions with himself—for a Martha who 
Would have woven decent garments within doors while he 
Walked the garden in Eden simplicity. And much as 
‘spiration does for the soul, a wife with her head in the 
Clouds is of no good. The bills unchecked, the house left 
to keep itself, the children neglected that the Mary- 
mother may compose themes at her piano or poems at her 
desk, that she may cover squares of canvas with mimic 
“Owers and trees, or even, Jellaby-like, undertake great 
Schemes of far-off philanthropy, is a wife of no value, 
Save the value of showing which way not to go. She is 

ary, choosing the wrong hour for worship ; for even the 

Soul has its hours like the body. Martha, grubbing in 

the back kitchen, is doing her life work more fittingly 

than any such enthusiast, neglecting the prosaic duties 
ying nearest to her for those more brilliantly imagined 

Ones of mere thought and emotion. In this, as in all 

things, there must be order and harmony of seasons ; 

and, above all, that grand, compensating power of com- 

Mon sense, that best of all knowledge—when to do, and 

when to refrain, and how far to go. 

All Marthas should be clear-sighted and deft fingered. 
A handy woman is a priceless blessing in a house, and 
one who has both eyes and hands keeps her home up to a 
Standard of order that is worth more than loose-running 
artistic beauty. A Martha who is not handy and not in- 
trinsically orderly—a mere grubbing bit of untidy clumsi- 
Ness—is an awful mistake, and offends in all directions— 
iM poverty of soul and in grossness of sense—in want of 
Ideal homeliness and of practical beauty, at one and the 
Same time. Thoroughly useful women with well-educated 
;{8ans are priestesses in their own way and according to 

flr own degree ; and earnest-minded, aspiring women : 

arys, sitting with folded hands but with open souls, are 

Priestesses too, of a higher order if of a less evident ser- 

Vice. But to be neither—to be a mass of unproductive 

clay, too poor for wheat, too heavy for flowers, is to be a 

failure. And failures are faults. With the immense 

‘mount of work of various sorts waiting in the world for 
lands to do, there are useful tasks for everyone who 

Chooses to seek the fitting kind. If clumsy hands will 
Umble wildly at making watch-springs, or delicate 
ngers grasp the pavior’s rammer, there must of course 
€ bad work—cables for hair-springs, and pebbles tapped 
aintly instead of square blocks rammed solidly home. If 

‘artha neglects her brooms and brushes and takes up 
With the ssthetics, and if Mary insists on cooking the 
tmily dinner, there will be confusion in the household, 
nd all the work ill done. 

1 And yet how often we sce this! how often we see good 
‘onest house-wives among women disdain the simple 
omeliness into which they were born, to aim at all sorts 

“t fine fashionable graces or more subtle intellectual airs ! 

1 Sain, sometimes but more rarely, we see slender, un- 
‘andy Marys playing at doing homely work—pretending 
° nurse a baby which they do not know how to hold ; 

Making believe to be ministering angels at a sick bedside, 

and not knowing calomel from rhubarb ; but just getting 

€Verything into a tangle and a coil, till Martha swoops 
~9Wn upon them, and brushes them and the summer flies 

Away together. But where there is harmony between the 
“bour and the labourers, then and then only is com- 
ol oss: While Martha rules the kitchen, the house- 

“18 well managed ; when Mary reigns in the parlour, 

1 family life is one of grace and sweetness. 
ut I must go back upon what I have said before. The 
Perfect woman is the one who is both Martha and Mary. 
the Ne these we find a few, the gems which star society, 
Owers which perfume the whole garden. 1 know 
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deen young and beautiful, and with that true woman’s 
‘re to please—good wives, good mothers, careful 


1OUsal- . 
Toon keepers, and yet the most charming of all the ball- 
oe Suests, the most delightful of all evening com- 
tons, And this is what women should be. 


is So oe ponroman inspires love she is not old. But what 
ave sepa : It does not depend upon the fact that we 
Which een curing a certain mysterious number of years 
no longer = bee to each of us. To be old is to have 
ions of venting es charm. If a woman preserves attrac- 
Will be way : she reaches the age of one hundred, she 
younger than the woman of twenty who wants them. 
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Gr is sad to contemplate the excessive mortality that 
J occurs among very young children. It is computed 
© that upwards of one-fourth of them die without at- 
taining the fifth year of life, and a considerable number 
within the first year. Thus our natural affections are 
being continually lacerated, and our existence embittered, 
by seeing those so near and dear to us—for whom we 
hoped a long life—suffering and passing away in their 
infancy. There is no other period when the parent is so 
fondly attached to the child as during the first few years 
of its existence—when, from its utter helplessness, it is 
wholly dependent upon the parental kindness, affection, 
and maintenance ; when the first dawnings of mind become 
manifested, and the parents’ imagination is prognostic of 
wonder from its perfect development. 1t becomes most 
important then to inquire into the cause of so great and 
constant a sacrifice of infant life. Is it unavoidable, or 
in a multitude of instances might it not be averted ? 
There are many inevitable diseases to which infancy is 
very susceptible, and to which much of the infantile 
mortality is directly ascribed ; but a question may be 
asked whether frequently the death of the child may not 
be remotely attributed to a deficiency of constitutional 
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stamina ; whether at the time of its being attacked its | 


physical weakness may not render its recovery impro- 
bable? It too often occurs that the low condition of the 
infant causes it to succumb, when the strength of a healthy 
child might be sufficient to overcome the malady. 

From the last report of the Registrar-General, relating 
to the year 1866, we find that in England 203,019 chil- 
dren died under five years of age, and of these no less 
than 120,299 were infants who had not completed their 
first year. 

The causes of death are classed as zymotic diseases, 
constitutional, local, developmental, and violent deaths. 
The number of violent deaths—3,793—tells a sad tale ; a 
great portion of which occurred from accident or negli- 
gence, and of these accidental and violent deaths 1,671 
were of children under one year old. Might nota great deal 
of this mortality have been averted by ordinary care and 
attention, aided by a proper supply of nutritious diet ? 

We may easily account for the excessive mortality 
among children in the lower classes of society. The in- 
ferior bodily condition of the maternal parent is often a 
great impediment to the healthy growth of the child ; and 
the various privations that must be sustained by the in- 
fantile portion of indigent people, must cause the main- 
tenance of life with them to be a severe struggle. Accord- 
ingly, we can hardly expect many to survive that period 
excepting such as are of a robust constitution. 

The bad lodging, inferior ventilation, and over-crowd- 
ing of poor people’s dwellings, to which is commonly at- 
tributed the sickness and weak state of their children, in 
reality has but little to do with their sanitary condition. 
Poor people must crowd together and shut out the pure 
atmosphere for the purpose of preserving a sufficient 
degree of warmth. What is required is plenty of nutii- 
tious food. The children of the working classes when 
well fed are enabled in a maryellous manner to with- 
stand the deleterious effect of the impure air of their 
crowded localities. 

Infants put out to nurse are often deplorably neglected; 
and to keep them quiet it is not an unfrequent practice, 
instead of supplying them with suitable nourishment, to 
stupefy them with diacodium, Godfrey’s cordial, or some 
other narcotic.. Even mothers themselves, to avoid 
trouble, will not unfrequently resort to similar ex- 
pedients. 

It is not among the poor alone, but also with the 
wealthy classes thatinfant mortality is excessive, although 
the latter have all the means and appliances at command 
for giving their children every chance of being perfectly 
healthy. Then the inquiry should be made, and should 
claim the consideration of all thoughtful parents, why so 
many should die prematurely? It may be a bold thing 
to say, but it can be shown unequivocally that more very 
young children die, even among the higher classes, 
from inanition than from any other predisposing cause ; 
and from the same cause many others, instead of growing 
up robust and healthy, linger through the youthful period 
sickly and delicate. 

It requires a nice discrimination and a sympathy which 
few possess to judge accurately of the ailments of chil- 
dren ; therefore many talented medical men are deficient 
in their diagnosis of the diseases of infancy. The 
physician frequently forms his opinion merely upon the 
statements of the nurse or other attendants of the chil- 
dren, and makes up for his deficient or uncertain judg- 
ment of the infant’s malady by a bland and agreeable 
manner. He has the confidence of the parents, and pre- 
scribes strict rules for the poor child’s dietary, probably 
having less regard that it should become robust, than 
that it should not be of a gross habit. Other rules are 
enforced for its management, so that nature should not be 
assisted, but resisted in its early training ; and the little 
artificial mortal becomes weak and sickly, and what, in a 
child is very repulsive, affected in its manners. 

In managing very young children the maternal duties 
are too much neglected, or delegated to others. If the 
nurse makes a great fuss and pretends fondness for thie 
child the parents are content ; but that fondness is fre- 
quently only assimulated, and during the many hours the 
infant is left in the sole charge of the nurse itis too often 
neglected. If the child be robust it gets sufficient food, if 
it 1s not otherwise wellattended. The craving of the appe- 
tite is made known by its instinctive vociferous crying, 
and food is crammed into its mouth, as is usually said, 
‘“to stop its bawling.” If the child be weakly and quiet 
it receives very little attention and insufficient nourish- 
ment, so that it is doomed to a kind of lingering starva- 
tion. 

The case of a mild, quiet, but delicate infant may be 
named as a proof aud illustration of this suggestion. The 
mother, from sickness, was unable to give it much atten- 
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For several months it made little or no progress, showed 
no increase of strength, but manifested no symptoms of 
any disease. At fourteen months old the poor little thing 
sunk, as it would seem, of deficient vitality. One day 
the father of the child fed it himself with some toast 
sopped in the gravy of hashed meat. It*ate ravenously, 
and he was checked in feeding the child, being told he 
would injure it by giving it too much. The eating 
ravenously was a proof that, in a regular way, it was in- 
sufficiently supplied with food. Children that are not 
stinted will not eat to excess. In this case there is but 
little doubt, when the child became peevish from hunger, 
to save the trouble of feeding it was dosed with some nar- 
cotic. 

Infants very carly show a great inclination for being 
tossed upwards or about. Nature gives them the desire, 
and from it they obtain healthy exercise. The tossing is 
some little trouble and labour to the nursemaid, to avoid 
which and to prevent the child becoming restless it is 
not unfrequently carried with its head inclined down- 
wards, causing thereby partial congestion on the brain, 
and, accordingly, sleep or drowsiness. 

The use of the perambulator for wheeling children 
about has become very general, and it is certainly con- 
venient for taking them out to enjoy the fresh air, and to 
obtain amusement by seeing the various objects passed 
and passing ; but it should be used with circumspection, 
as by lounging on one side and continually sitting in one 
posture there is the possibility of a deformed growth 
being induced. 

In the cold winter weather the perambulator is de- 
cidedly objectionable, as, being drawn sluggishly along, 
the child may suffer much from cold and chilling 


tion, and it was left almost wholly to the care of aservant, 


draughts. We were acquainted with the case of a little 
girl taking a severe cold and throat disease, which greatly 
endangered her life, by being left sitting in a peram- 
bulator for nearly half-an-hour in a bleak wind; while 
the nursemaid was holding sweet discourse with her 
military friend. Instead of being wheeled about in cold 
weather, if the child should be carried, it would be kept 
in a comfortable state by the warmth imparted to it by 
the nurse. 

If the evils and perils incident to infancy are to be 
averted, they can be so only by constant care and super- 
intendence on the part of the mother. Ladies should 
consider that if they will not take the trouble to watch 
over and attend to their own children, having the power- 
ful inducement of natural affection, how can they expect 
others in an adequate degree to supply their deficiencies ? 
It is true that nurses are employed to execute duties that 
may be tov irksome for the mother, or which her other 
avocations may render it inconvenient for her to perform 
personally, but it requires something more than hired 
service to secure the constant careful treatment of an 
infant ; the work must be done con amore, with something 
akin to parental fondness. When children die in their 
infancy, or grow up weak and unhealthy, it is a serious 
question that mothers should ask themselves, whether the 
melancholy circumstance might not have been caused by 
their own neglect ? and although in their consciences they 
may feel clear of the sin of commission, whether from in- 
attention to the most obvious parental duties, they must 
not plead guilty to repeated instances of the sin of 
omission, 
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Some weeks ago we di- 
rected the attention of 
our readers to a valu- 
able little work by An- 
nie Harwood, entitled 
‘The King’s Daughters,’ 
and quoted from it the 
writer’s opinions as to 
the possibility and desi- 
rability of affording wo- 
men a thorough educa- 
tion. We would now 
return to the subject, 
and make our readers 
acquainted with Miss 
Harwood’s views, ably 
set forth, as they are, 
as to the advantages of 


education in the home life :— 

Many questions, she writes, suggest themselves along the 
line of my subject, of which I am not unmindful, though 
I do not attempt to answer them. ‘The fitness of women, 
however educated, for the practice of the learned profes- 
sions, is a point on which thoughtful and unprejudiced 
men of experience are far better qualified to speak with 
authority than women with only ‘‘speculation in their 
eye.” The ‘‘young and learned doctor in the court, 
the ‘‘wise young judge,” the ‘‘Daniel come to judg- 
ment,” is, in the garb of Shakespeare, as winning as she 
is wise, as lovely as learned ; but it may be doubted 
whether in every-day matter-of-fact the laurels would be 
as readily won from any of the Inns of Court, by a living 
Portia. 

We may not, I think, trust too entirely to our intuitive 
ideas of fitness in these matters, since it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to tell how far such judgments may be influ- 
enced by educational prejudices, which would be unfelt 
by another generation. There are, however, substantial 
reasons which may be fairly weighed by hands sufficiently 
steady to hold an even balance ; and the result will 
decide the question as far as the majority of women are 
concerned. Even against such a decision, accepted by 
the common sense of the community, there may still be 
the protest of individual cases of special fitness, not to be 
repressed by ordinary rules. ; : 

I am disposed to say of duty—the truth of life to 
every one of us—as has been said of truth at large, that 
“its perfect, clear perception is within ourselves,” that 

There is an inmost centre in us all, 
Where it abides in fulness ; 


and that in strong natures, however by custom and pre- 
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scription it may be “hemmed in wall upon wall,” the 
‘¢imprisoned splendour” will escape. Therefore, while I 
do not myself believe physic and divinity professions 
naturally open to womankind, there are women-physi- 
cians and women-preachers who, had they been anything 
else, would, in my view, have been untrue to their pecu- 
liar vocation. 

I am anxious, however, in this chapter, to speak rather 
of the influence of a high education upon the ordinary 
and recognised sphere of woman, than upon the excep- 
tional and debateable. Does such an education fit or 
unfit her for that which, by most general consent, is con- 
sidered her peculiar sphere? Are the common duties of 
life dwarfed into insignificance to the eye of a mind 
accustomed to look above and beyond them? Is a woman 
a worse housekeeper, mistress, mother, sister, for possess- 
ing a mind so thoroughly and finely cultivated that she 
can enter into the literary and artistic no less than the 
religious pursuits of an educated man ? 

I believe that fifteen out of every twenty men answer- 
ing honestly, would say, ‘‘Sheis.” And if the reply is 
founded on experience, I can only say women scarcely 
deserve to be heard in their claims for a higher and deeper 
education till they have lived down such a reproach. 
Few have been more guilty of putting hindrances in the 
way of a general advance in woman’s education than 
those exceptionally-endowed women who have forgotten, 
in the exercise of their peculiar gifts, that ‘‘ to the truly 
great nothing is little.” So long as there remains reason 
for saying that, as a matter of fact, women of superior 
mental ability and culture are less able administrators of 
home than those of lower intellectual calibre, the temple 
of woman’s education will always have to be built with a 
sword in one hand and a trowel in the other. And de- 
servedly so. I complain of no injustice, no unfairness, 
in such a condition of things ; I simply say that upon 
every educated woman rests the onus of clearing the way 
for her kind, by proving that sound and liberal culture 
gives a nobler impulse, a greater force, a higher power of 
adaptation to the whole life and nature. 

“<A very wise woman is a very foolish thing,” said old 
William Cavendish, ‘‘ the loyal Duke of Newcastle ;”” and 
he probably spoke an experience dearly bought, if it be 
true that his learned duchess, who sleeps beside him in 
Westminster Abbey, ‘‘was surrounded, night and day, 
with young ladies who were to wake up at a moment’s 
notice, to take down her grace’s conceptions ; and that in 
this way she became the authoress of thirteen folios, 
written each without correction, lest her coming fancies 
should be disturbed by them.” * 

It is for the ‘‘ wise women” of our day to show that 
they can be as witty (in the old, practical acceptation of 
the word) as they are wise, and that their light can shine, 
not only doubtfully on distant generations through dusty 
folios, but directly in the innermost circle of home. The 
modes in which the influence of a high-souled woman 
may tell upon the whole training of her household, are 
neither few nor far to seek. All who have any experi- 
ence in school-keeping can judge at once, from the man- 
ner in which the very rudiments of language have been 
learned, and from the whole tone of the child’s mind, 
with regard to its lessons, whether the mother is an in- 
telligent woman, able to superintend the education of her 
children, or not. In saying this, I do not wish at all to 
depreciate the position and work of the home governess ; 
I wish all governesses esteemed their work as highly as I 
do, and felt it as true and honourable a vocation. But 
while a thorough and broad education is so scantily 
diffused—scarcely deserves, indeed, to be called diffused 
at all—good governesses must always be hard to find, and 
will only be found by those who know how to seek for 
and to test them. So long as teaching is taken up as a 
means merely of making a livelihood, by persons unfit for 
anything else, the pious frauds of the schoolroom, un- 
consciously practised by ignorant teachers on credulous 
mothers and unsuspecting children, will have neither 
limit nor end. 

Nor does the need for the mother’s wise superintend- 
ence cease when the girls exchange the home schoolroom 
for the boarding or finishing school. That a very large 
proportion of these schools could pass only in an exami- 
nation how to do nothing well, is a fact made notorious 
by recent inspections ; and there would certainly be a 
terrible holocaust of antiquated and utterly erroneous 
school manuals, if the knowledge of the children were 
tested at home by any of the more modern and approved 
theories of history or science. The unthrifty economy 
which sows from one generation to another the seeds of 
exploded error, rather than go to the expense of buying 
new seed for new soil, only expresses the indifference of 
ill-informed mothers to the correct storing of their chil- 
drens’ minds. 

I venture to speak strongly on this point, because I am 
most anxious to show that a minimum of education in 
the mother is not the best security for a well-managed 
home, and that the commonly supposed antagonism 
between high education and a sensible, practically-useful 
home life is a fiction fraught with grave consequences. 

Probably every unprejudiced person can recall, from 
actual observation, the picture of at least one English 
home, in which the wheels of household management 
never creak or drag heavily, and which is presided over 
by a mother to whom her children look up as the imper- 
sonation, not only of tenderest love, but of truest 
Wisdom ; who is to them not only a higher conscience, 
but a loftier mind. There may not be many such, but 
de eit some, and I challenge any one to place side by 
tual ans the picture of a home, minus the intellec- 

e of the mother, as full of present charm and 

SHS promise, 

© me, then, education seems not a ladder by which 

we may elim’ on to the roof of our house and sae the 
stars, but a lever, which, raisi i 

; > ng us, raises our sphere 
with us, and gives us that power, blessed bove all 
others, to raise those with whom we beatin Saath : 

Many, I know, will be ready here to santaet, 7 
neglected homes, the slovenly ‘servants, the unkem ot 
children, of some literary ladies. I might very fairl 
place ina parallel line with these the homes eetecren 
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through the mere empty-headedness of mothers and 
daughters, which drives them constantly abroad, in rest- 
less quest of excitement. Asa matter of fact, are not 
the families thus neglected at least as many as the others? 
Is not the cause more inexcusable, the consequence more 
sad? In the one case, even in the dusty rooms and over 
the badly-cooked dinners, the children may possibly 
breathe an atmosphere in which there is something stimu- 
lating, elevating, unworldly; but in the other, finery and 
frivolity must needs seem to them, from their very baby- 
hood, the total good of life. I have no wish, however, 
to defend the cause of these un-domestic literary women; 
I rather take them as instances of the evils resulting from 
a loss of balance in the life, as arguments, therefore, no 
less powerful than the brainless women, for the para- 
mount necessity of an even cultivation of the whole 
nature. 

One of our great practical mistakes is to regard superior 
education rather as an elegant accessory than as an actual 
power for daily use. To me it seems that the principle 
of thoroughness impressed on every school lesson will be 
transfused into the life, and the educated woman who, as 
a life habit, does the best work in the best way will 
not be satisfied with any lower standard for the com- 
monest domestic duty. 

I would say, let us all be utilitarian in the largest, 
fullest sense possible ; let us be fully persuaded that for 
every power we possess there is a purpose and a prac- 
tical use. Thus regarded, acquaintance with various 
languages, skill in the fine arts, all those things which 
are usually called accomplishments, will not be so many 
tinselled wings fastened on to our shoulders, still less so 
much subtracted from our actual time and opportunity 
for usefulness. They may all be brought, as we shall 
find, into constant requisition, into daily use, if we only 
regard them as powers to be employed, not merely as 
ornaments to be admired. 


Theatres and Amusements, 
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Covent GARDEN.—Various Operas. Half-past Bight. 

Drury LANe.—The Man of Two Lives—Puss in Boots. Seven. 

HayMarkertr.—Blue Devils—Home—The Captain of the Watch—Make your 
Wills. Seven. 

ADELPHI.—Did you ever Send your Wife to Camberwell?—(At a Quarter 
to Eight) Black and White—Whitebait at Greenwich. Seven. 

PrInceEss’s —Twice Killed—(At Eight) After Dark—The Secret. Seven. 

Lycrum.—Twenty Minutes with a Tiger—(At a Quarter to Eight) Life for 
Life—Hypermnestra. Seven. : ; 

Otympic.—Cash versus Cupid—(At a Quarter to Eight) The Thirst of Gold. 
Seven. 

GLoBr.—Minnie—(At Nine) A Breach of Promise—Brown and the Brah- 
mins. Seven. . 

Srranp.—A Widow Hunt—Joan of Are—Hue and Dye. Seven. : 

Prixce or Wates’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—Intrigue. 
Half-past Seven. F 

rere Two Harlequins—(At a Quarter to Eight) Dreams—Robert 
the Devil—Ballet. Seven. 2 

New Queen’s.—Trying it on—(At a Quarter to Eight) Plot and Passion— 
The Little Rebel. Seven. at: 

New Royvatty.—In for a Holiday—(At Eight) A Roving Commission—(At 
Nine) Claude Du Val—The Boarding School. Half-past Seven. 

Royau ALFRED.—My Turn Next—Flying Scud. | 

New Nationat Stanparp.—Dearer, than Life—Oliver Twist—The Royal 
Marriage. Seven. 

RoyaL AmpmiTHeatRE, Holborn.—Scenes in the Arena, and other 
Entertainments. Half-past Seven. Morning Performances on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays at Half-past Two. 

CrysTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

PoLYTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Sr. James’s Hatu.—Christy Minstrels: thirty-five performers. Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. 

Sr. GrorGce’s HALL, REGENT-STREET.—Royal Christy’s ; 100 performers. 
The Largest Ethiopian Troupe in the World. Every Evening at 
Eight ; Wednesday and Saturday at Three and Eight. 

Mapvamu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
Apri 18. SuNpAay.—Third Sunday after Easter. 
» 19. Monday.—First quarter of moon 3.6 A.M. 
», 20. Tuesday.—Length of day 14h. 12m. 
5, 21. Wednesday.—Hampden born, 1594. 
», 22. Thursday.—Odessa bombarded, 1854. 
», 23. Friday.—St. George's Day. 
», 24 Saturday.—Sun rises 4.49 a.m. 
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TO THE READING PUBLIC. 

Tne Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) verre ieee (Ba005 
Half a Year ” . 8s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year ” 4s. 4d. 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Order (on 
Fleet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Eprror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


S. C. M. (London).—Thanks for the translations ; we will en- 
deavour to use them as the opportunity may occur. 

T. L. (Southwark).—The lines are certainly not without 
merit, but they are wanting in finish, and scarcely up to 
our publication standard. We have inserted the only two 
sketches that are available, and will return the other M.S. 
if you wish it. 

Cary (Stratford).—Thanks for your efforts to circulate the 
paper amongst your friends. It is always encouraging to 
an editor in his labours to find subscribers thus exerting 
themselves on behalf of his paper. Shall we forward you 
some prospectuses? If you will furnish us with the names 
of any ladies likely to subscribe, we will send them speci- 
men copies. 

W.S.—Wash in warm suds to which a little ox-gall has been 
added. Dry quickly, and iron on the wrong side. 

Querist.—The lines you wish for are by the late A. A. 
Procter, and are to be found in the first series of her ‘‘ Le- 
gends and Lyrics.”’ 

Busy Bes.—We have already given a receipt for ragout of 
mussels, but as you may not have the number by you, and 
are so anxious for directions, we furnish them, ‘The time 
necessary for preparing the ragout will be about a quarter 
of an hour, and the following articles will be required : 
Mussels, a piece of butter, two or three mushrooms, a sprig 
of parsley, grated peel of half a lemon, a quarter of a pint 
of gravy, and pepper and salt. Take the mussels out of 
the shells, pick off the beards, and in doing so save the 
liquor. Choose a stew-pan of appropriate size, and put 
into it a piece of butter, a few mushrooms chopped, a little 
parsley minced, and some grated lemon-peel. Stir all to- 
gether, pour in some gravy, season with pepper and salt, 


largued her down, and 
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thicken it with flour, and boil up. Put in the musse 
and their liquor, stir all up, let the mussels get hot, and 
serve them. 

H. L. D.—At any respectable ironmonger’s ; it would be in- 
vidious to particularise when there are so many equally 
available. 

AMATEUR.—We fear the plants are pot-bound, or else the 
soil has become exhausted. Give them a shift, and water 
liberally, though not too often. 2. The lawn should cer- 
tainly be seen to at once. 


Communications from Myrtle (Southend) and J. Clarence 
are declined with thanks. 


Reviews of the Magazines and New Music will appear in 
our next. 


Tue ‘‘ EXCHANGE.”—We have forwarded letters to ‘ Little 
Nell,” ‘‘ Penelope,” and ‘‘ Susie.” 


Che Andy's On Aaper. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 1869. 


Tue Drawing-room, the second of the season, held 
by Her Majesty on Thursday last week, was not so 
well attended as usual; one reason, no doubt, being 
the coldness of the weather, another that there is a 
Drawing-room announced for the 11th of May. The 
presentations were under fifty, and, with the exception 
of Lord Lawrence, the new Peer, together with his 
wife and two daughters, there was little to remark 
upon. Miss Brooks, who, it is said, is a great heiress, 
and has also striking personal charms, was presented 
by Lady Egerton of Tatton. The Hon. Amelia 
Murray, who was for many years one of Her Majesty’s 
Maids of Honour, was there, and presented, although 
an unmarried lady, two ladies. She was warmly wel- 
comed by Her Majesty. It will be observed that had 
no gentlemen been allowed to pass Her Majesty, as 
has always been the case till this year, the Drawing- 
room would have been very small. As it was, the 
reception barely occupied half-an-hour. There was not 
any remarkable prominence of any one special colour 
of dress, which might be called the fashion, from the 
favour it found, but amongst the most remarked and 
admired of the costumes were those of the Countess 
of Hopetoun and Mrs. J. Thornton Grant, who also 
wore very beautiful lace and fine jewels. The cos- 
tumes of Lady Lawrence, Lady Lopes, Mrs. Spencer 
Walpole, Mrs. Edmund Hope Verney, Lady Goldsmid, 
Mrs. Alfred Beaumont, Miss Edith Capel, Miss Hutton, 
Miss Downe, Mrs. Holford, and Miss Bateson, also 
received great praise from the ladies. In another 
column we give full details of the toilettes. 


The remarkably fine weather of the past few days 
has not been confined to London, or even England, 
but has been also the delight of Parisian butterflies. 
Last Sunday was a glorious day in the French capital 
—warm as June, bright as July. It is, indeed, rather 
like summer than spring, which has burst upon us so 
suddenly. The trees in the gardens of the Tuileries 
have thrown out'their early fresh green, the flower beds 
are showing colour, and the fountains sparkle in the 
sunlight— 


A quickening life from the earth’s leart has burst. 


On Sunday streams of well-dressed humanity drove 
and walked along the grand avenue of the Champs 
Elysées, penetrated the Bois de Boulogne, and got as 
far as the race ground, there to witness the first spring 
meeting. Hundreds of people occupied the stands, 
and hundreds of carriages with freights of gay toilettes, 
dressed-up women made beautiful by art if not born 
beautiful by nature, circled round the course. People 
looked happy and smiling as the weather. The 
Bois de Boulogne is putting on its green dress 
with the rapidity of a lady who is dressing 
late for a fete. Linnet green and speckled thrush 
were heard in the woods, by the naturalist at least, and 
the swallows will soon flit through the air. The 
seasons appear to be growing “fast,” in accordance 
with life in Paris. 

Another of those remarkable romantic cases that 
give full scope to the descriptive powers of provincial 
reporters and are unspeakably valuable to country 
editors in the dull season, is reported from Statford- 
shire, and certainly in its way it is not only interest- 
ing but thoroughly unique. At the Gloucester 
Assizes, it seems, one Levi York sued David Rose to 
recover 360/., as the maintenance of his wife for 180 
weeks at 27. a-week. The plaintiff is an innkeeper 
and engine-man living at Wednesbury, and the defen- 
dant is the son of an ironmaster living in the same 
locality. A. daughter of the plaintiff went to live 
with the defendant's father as cook, about four years 
ago, at 6/. a-year. She will be twenty-four hext May; 
the defendant is not quite twenty-one. Soon after 
the plaintiff's daughter went into Mr. Rose’s service 
the defendant came home from school, and he appears 
to have become greatly attached to her. The girl fell 
ill, and went home to assist her father, who had taken 
a beerhouse, but was persuaded to return to the ser- 
vice. Subsequently he agreed to marry the girl, and 
when he spoke to her mother, she pointed out the 
disparity in their stations and ages, but he 
said his father knew 
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of it. One Monday night, about three years 
ago, at half-past ten o'clock, the defendant, the young 
Woman, and her brother set out and walked to Bir- 
mingham, where they arrived at five next morning. 
There they took train to Leamington, and thence they 
went to Kenilworth, and were married in the presence 
of the registrar. Three or four days afterwards, a 
warrant having been obtained for the apprehension of 
the young husband, on the ground that he had stolen 
his brother's boots, the matrimonial Elysium was 
broken in upon, and he was carried off to his friends, 
by whom, as his letters stated, he was locked up, de- 
prived of clothes, and ultimately sent off to South 
America. Before he left his wife he told her to return 
to her father ; before he went to America he contrived 
to see and write to her, and vow eternal fidelity, and 
he told her to tell her father to keep her like a lady, 
to keep her from appearing in the beerhouse, and pro- 
mised to remunerate them. Since his return from 
South America he had seen her once, but had not 
contributed to her support. The young woman, her 
father and mother were called. The former said she 
had dedicated her time to education, and had not even 
made a bed. The claim was for 2U. a-week for 180 
Weeks. Mr. Motteram said it had not been shown 
that the boy had had a sixpence other than what his 
father gave him. Was the father to be punished 
for the indiscretion of his son? The jury gavea 
verdict for 25s, a-week for the whole 180 weeks. 


The death of the Marchioness de la Valette in 
Paris is not yet forgotten even in that pleasure-seeking 
city, so thoroughly was she esteemed ; and now a New 
York paper supplies details of her career which are 
not only remarkable but will be new, we venture to 
think, to many of her most intimate friends and 
admirers. Few of the rising generation, says the 
writer, would suspect that the lady who has borne for 
Some twenty-seven years the sounding title of a mar- 
chioness, and who has figured brilliantly as an ambas- 
Sadress at various courts of Europe, and who has died 
at last at the head of the palatial residence of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of France, was once a 
simple village maiden, of the unpretending State of 
Rhode Island, of the name of Fowle. Such, however, 
we are assured, was the fact ; but it was her fortunate 
destiny to rise, like the first Catherine of Russia, far 
above the career she was ‘apparently born to fill. At 
an early age “she went over to London to reside with 
an elder sister, who was married to an opulent Ame- 
rican banker, Timothy Wiggins, whose house was 
afterwards involved in the financial disasters of 1837. 
While still in her teens, the beauty, intelligence, and 
accomplishments of Miss Fowle attracted the admira- 
tion of Mr. Samuel Welles, then the sole American 
banker in Paris, who subsequently married her. 
For some ten years she presided with infinite 
race, tact, and dignity over the elegant mansion of 
Mr. Welles in the Place St. George, and her dinners 
and balls were the envied resort not only of the 
fashionable Americans residing in Paris at that epoch, 
but equally so of all that were most distinguished in 
the society, literature, and art of the French capital. 
In the calamitous year of 1837 the banking house of 
her husband was serious! y compromised and his failure 
Was daily expected. Mr. Welles made desperate efforts 
to resist the pressure, but in vain, and his fortune and 
position were trembling on the brink of utter ruin. 
At this crisis his wife, with an energy characteristic of 

er motherland, drove to the Bank of France, ob- 
tained an interview with Count d’Argout, the Go- 
Vvernor, submitted to him the ample, though depressed 
Securities of her husband’s portefeuille, and by her 
forcible and moving statements effected a loan of 
Several millions of francs, which tided the house of 
Welles and Co. over the yawning gulf of bankruptcy. 
n 1841 Mr. Welles died at an advanced age, leaving 
is large fortune to his widow and their only son, then 
quite a youth. At the close of the following year Mdme. 
elles, then in the meridian of life, a handsome and 
distingué woman of the world, married the Marquis 
de la Valette, already a rising member of the diplo- 
Matic corps. In making this match Mdme. Welles dis- 
Played her habitual discernment, for while others 
eheld in the marquis only a brilliant man of fashion, 
She*recognised those commanding traits which have 
raised him successively to the highest posts in the State 
and secured for him the unbounded confidence of his 
1Mperial master, who, finally, has bestowed on him the 
‘towning guerdon of his satisfaction by exalting him 
to the Premiership of France. From this lofty posi- 
tion, which her rare esprit and varied experience emi- 
Nently fitted her to adorn, but which her declining 
ealth disabled her to enjoy, the Marchioness de la 
alette descends, full of honours, to the grave. In 
© height of her prosperity, and surrounded by the 
shitter and pomp of power, she was always gracious 
and hospitable to her countrymen, and never in- 
merent to the welfare of her native land. Her gon 
and heir, the Count Welles de la Valette, married two 
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Mr. F. May, of King-street, St. James’s, has issued a list 
of the London newspapers, showing their political principles, 
special features, characteristics, and day of issue. 

On Wednesday morning last week, Mr. Henri Corri, direc- 
tor of the Grand English Opera Company, now on a tour in 
Scotland, was married in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Dundee, 
to Mdlle. Ida Ghita Gilliess, prima donna of the company. 

Mdlle. Artdt, whose betrothal to a Spanish baritone vocalist 
we announced last week, is engaged to sing next winter at 
Moscow for 4,400/.! 

The caricatures of ‘Our Statesmen,” and “ People of the 
Day,” publishing weekly in Vanity Fair, are said to be by 
Mr. Pellegrini, an Italian gentleman resident in England. 

Mr. Charles Dickens, jun., is said to be the author of the 
articles appearing in All the Year Round on the London 
theatres, singing saloons, and low music-halls. 

Mr. Sullivan is engaged upon a new oratorio for the 
Worcester Festival. 

“Old Town Folks” is the title of a new novel by Mrs. 
Stowe, which will be published in London early in May. 

A Signor Martini is, we hear, the projector of the new 
Italian Opera Company at the Lyceum. The character of the 
operas will be of the lighter class of compositions. Mario, 
Gardoni, Trebelli, and Bettini are amongst the engagements, 
and Mr. Costa takes the stick, 

Obituary notices contain the death of Mrs. Austin, known 
to the dramatic profession as Miss Craddock, an actress of 
burlesque. The malady which carried off Miss Craddock, at 
the untimely age of two-and-twenty, was rapid consumption. 

Miss Nillson has addressed the following letter to a con- 
temporary : Sir,—I shall feel obliged if you will permit me to 
state that the differences between the direction of the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent-garden and myself have been satis- 
factorily arranged, and that I shall have the honour of 
appearing at that theatre early in May.—I am, &c., Christine 
Nilsson.—Paris, April 8. 

A new monthly paper, entitled The Church Chronicle, “a 
record of church life and church work,” is announced to appear 
onthe Ist of May, under the editorshipof Mr. Charles Makeson, | 

Dr. Methfessel, musical composer and director of the 
private orchestra of the Duke of Brunswick, died on Monday 
week, He was the oldest of German composers, having been 
born on the 6th of October, 1784, at Stadtilm, where his father | 
was schoolmaster. 

The Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society last week 
presented an address to Mr. Charles Dickens, in which they 
expressed their high appreciation of his literary genius, and of 
the great social benefits that had resulted from his writings, 
Mr. Dickens, in replying, said: ‘*To respect my vocation and 
to cause my vocation to be respected have been the two great 


aims of my life; and I could not possibly have forwarded 
those objects except I had been honest, in intention at least, 
in my labours.” 

Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, an actress at the Odeon Theatre, 
Paris attempted to commit suicide a few evenings back by 
swallowing laudanum. 

Last week an autograph letter of Daniel Defoe, the cele- 


Years since a daughter of M. Rouher, the Achilles of 


© French Cabinet and the most gifted orator of the 
€Mpire,” 


women are returned as ‘ shipbuilders” in the Vermont 
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brated novelist, occupying three pages, addressed to Robert 
Harley, signed D.F., was sold for 40/. Another, by John 
Dryden, addressed to Lord Latimer, in which he says, ‘‘The 
King’s Comedy lyes in the Sudds till you please to send me on 
to Northamptonshyre,” brought 301. 

On the Ist April Hamlet, a grand opera in five acts, by 
Ambroise Thomas, was produced in Leipsic. This is the 
first time it has been given in Germany, and it was very fa- 
vourably received. 

An action for libel has been instituted by Mr. Strange, of 
the Alhambra, London, for an article upon that place of 
amusement in All the Year Round. This case is like y to be 
a cause célébre, inasmuch as it will largely affect the liberty to 
the press to be a censor morum. 

Mrs. Stirling will commence a series of readings at* St. 
James’s-hall on the 23rd inst., when she will take as her sub- 
ject Shakespeare’s play of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
with Mendelssohn’s “incidental music performed by a full 
orchestra and chorus, under the direction of Mr. F. ‘Kingsbury. 

The great national peace festival at Boston is now in course 
of active preparation. Rehearsals have commenced, and the 
enrolment books of the first section of Boston singers give 791 
persons as ready to participate. This immense chorus is com- 
posed of 314 sopranos, 220 bassos, 106 tenors, and 101 altos. 
The singers are required to pay one dollar for the privilege of 
appearing. 

It has for-some time been said that Mdlle. Nilsson, follow- 
ing the example of Patti, was about to make a great atisto- 
cratic match, but the press has not been agreed as to the 
name of the happy man. The latest on dit is that he is the 
Duke de Massa, the famous composer, whose works have been 
played at Compiégne as well as on the public stage. 

A wonderful horse, which rides through flames from the 
stage to the flies with a young woman on its back, is to be a 
forthcoming attraction at one of the metropolitan theatres, 

The contract between the Earl of Dudley and Messrs. 
Trollope respecting Her Majesty’s Theatre was signed on the 
28th of May, 1868, and the further contracts for the decora- 
tions and the stage were entered into at the begiuning of the 
present year. Messrs. Trollope were bound under heavy 
penalties to complete the whole by the end of last month, 
and very{confident predictions were made that the work would 


not be accomplished, and that Messrs. Trollope would be 
probably ruined by the penalties that would be enforced 
against them; but in the unprecedented short time of ten 
months everything has been completed, and the building is 
in a condition to be handed over to the lessees, with whom it 
now rests to take measures for opening the theatre. 

A sad scene occurred at a concert in Bergen, Norway, a few 
days ago. Ernst Haberbier, of Konigsberg, a pianist of great 
talent and celebrity, was playing a solo at his own concert at 
Bergen, when he was attacked with paralysis. He fell for- 
ward over the keys of the instrument, and was taken up dead. 
Ernst Haberbier visited England about twelve years back, 
and played at the Hanover-square and Willis’s-rooms with 
great success. Prior to 1850 he was, we believe, pianist to 
the Emperor of Russia. 

Rubinstein will come to London in May, to play at the} 
Musical Union. After a brilliant concert at Stuttgard, 
crowded to excess, as in every other continental city, the 
great Russian composer and pianist is gone to Copenhagen. 
Throughout Belgium and Germany, as well as in Russia, the 
performances of Rubinstein have been a series of unprece- 
dented triumphs. His third concert in Berlin, in the Singing 
Academy Room, was crowded to suffocation. 

The only exciting event in our opera as yet has been the 
return of the Hungarian prima donna, Fraulein Ilma de 
Murska, whose chief characteristic is that as a singer of mad 
scenas sheis almost unrivalled ; but inthe lucid intervals of a 
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Lucca or a Linda she preserves the insane elements of the re- 
spective character. A more puzzling or a more provoking 
artist does not exist than Murska. 

About two years ago Mr, Howard Paul, who took an active 
interest in the fortunes of the Dramatic College, got up an 
album of original sketches, which was contributed to by 
Messrs, Frith, O'Neil, Landseer, Prout, Sydney Cooper, 
Cattermole, Calderon, Marks, and thirty other artists of dis- 
tinction, some of whom kindly sent sketches of great beauty. 
It was proposed by the council of the College to dispose of 
this unique collection by a subscription of a guinea each ; but 
a sufficient number of subscribers not being obtained at the 
time, it was placed on exhibition at Messrs, Graves’s, in Pall 
Mall, where, at the conilagration of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
the album narrowly escaped destruction—so near, in fact, 
that the heavy oaken case in which it was enclosed wag 
burnt to cinders. By a lucky chance, the sketches were not 
damaged. Mr. Graves had them rebound ; and it is now pro- 
posed to dispose of them by a public drawing, on Wednesday, 
April 21, at Willis’s-rooms. 

Little Miss Krebs, whose youthful appearance in short petti- 
coats at our promenade concerts some of our readers may re- 
member, has been received with great enthusiasm by the 
good people of Prague, and appears to have been covered with 
bouquets, etc., after her pianoforte performances. 

Mdme. Adelina Patti has appeared in the Sonnambula 
of Bellini and her Parisian admirers have given her a raptu- 
rous welcome. Her engagement ends at the close of April, 
and May, June, and July will be passed at the Covent 
Garden amalgamated operas. In August and September 
Mdme. La Marquise will sing at Homburg, from October to 
November in Paris, and from November to March, 1870, in 
the Russian capital. 

Miss Minnie Hauck, accompanied by Malle. Carreni, the 
pianiste, and Sivori, the violinist, are making a tour in Holland. 

The papers announce the death of Miss Catherine Frances 
Birch Macready, the eldest surviving daughter of the eminent 
tragedian, at the age of thirty-four. She died on the 24th ult. 
on her homeward voyage from Madeira. She was known in 
iiterary circles as the author of several poems. Mr. Mac- 
ready is now living at Cheltenham, and it is said that he is in 
very bad health. 

The Venice journals announce the death in that city of 
M. Dreyschok, the cclebrated pianist. He was born in 1818, 
af Zack, in Bohemia, and had for several years filled the 
post of director of the Conservatoire of Music at St. 
Petersburg. 

Victor Hugo’s story, ‘*L’Homme qui Rit,” announced for 
Once a Week, under the title of ‘* By Order of the King,” is 
not to appear in that periodical, but in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. The opening chapters will be published in May. 

A new guide to Kenilworth Castle, giving a full account of 
the excavations lately made by Lord Clarendon’s directions, is 
being compiled by the Rey. &. H. Knowles, who, with Lord 
Clarendon’s agent, has superintended the work. The fosse 
which Queen Elizabeth crossed on a bridge to enter the castle, 
but which had become filled up, has been traced and cleared. 

Mr. Costa returned from Berlin and Leipsic on Tuesday 
night last week, after having ] een most graciously received in 
the Prussian capital by the King and Queen of Prussia and 
the Crown Prince and Princess. The National Hymn, com- 
posed by Mr. Costa at the special desire of the princess, was 
performed before the royal family, and his Majesty has been 
pleased to accept the dedication thereof. The King sent the 
Grand Chamberlain to present the composer with the cross of 
officer of the Red Eagle, a signal mark of the royal favour. 
Mr. Costa’s oratorio li will be produced by command in 
Berlin towards the close of the year, and his second work, 
Naaman, will be heard in Stuttgard in the autumn. The 
adaptation and acceptance of two English oratorios (first 
performed at the Birmingham Festival) by the Germans eyvi- 
dences the extension of international feeling as regards music. 

At the last general meeting of the Carlton Club it was de- 
cided to request Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli to sit for their 
pictures, with a view to commencing a gallery of eminent Con- 
servative statesmen, to be preserved in the club. 

The portrait of Madame de Pompadour, painted for the 
Palace of Versailles by Drouais, in 1763, is coming to England 
at the price of 800/. 

Mr. Lewis Carroll’s ‘* Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” 
which has made itself a pleasant household reputation among 
us, is to try its fortune in the country of Grimm and Hoff- 
man. ‘The original publishers, Messrs. Macmillan and Co., 
sent forth a German version, by Antoine Zimmermann, adorned 
with Mr. Tenniel’s amusing illustrations. The grotesque 
rhymes are rendered with great ingenuity, and some of the 
points—for example, the name of ‘‘ March hare ’—turn 
literally into German. We can only wonder what the German 
children will say to it. 

Are we to have an intimate and thorough blending of the 
two opera companies, or are they to keep side by side toge- 
ther without uniting, like two currents in the same stream, 
or like the Rhone and the Saone in the same bed at Geneva? 
The orchestra represents and will continue to represent the 

oyal Italian Opera with an admixture of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. The performers on the stage have hitherto repre- 
sented Her Majesty’s Theatre, with a very slight admixture 
of the Royal Italian Opera. Speaking generally, it may be 
said that the theatre is the theatre of Mr. Gye, but that the 
voices are the voices of Mr. Mapleson. 

The death is announced of Mr. J. R, Walbran, F.S.A., 
corresponding member of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, honorary member of the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and local secretary of the Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. He was the author of 
several ‘‘Guides” to the abbeys, castles, and other places of 
interest in Great Britain, a ‘* History of Ripon,” ‘ Memorials 
of Fountains,” and other works. Mr. Walbran was in the 
fifty-second year of his age, 

Mr. Charles Dickens, supported by the sheriffs of London 
and Middlesex, will preside at the dinner to be given in 
behalf of the funds of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Pro- 
vident Institution, at Freemasons’ Tavern, on Monday, the 
26th inst. 

The National Choral Society will give a Mendelssohn night 
ab Exeter-hall, on Tuesday, the 20th. The ‘* Hymn of 
Praise (Lobgesang) and ‘*Walpurgis Night” will be per- 
formed with a band and chorus of 700 performers, and the 
following principal vocalists: Miss Arabella Smyth, Mr. 


Lander, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductor, Mr. G. W. 
Martin, 


Rossta Learurr.—Mr. Norman has received a consignment 
of boot-fronts and leather from the best dressers in St. Peters- 
burg. Mr. N., having bought all that was sent to the Paris 
Exhibition, 1867, was enabled to choose the best dressers, and 
he now has a choice lot suitable for wading, shooting, or 
parade boots. 114 and 116, Westminster Bridge-road, 8.5 
and at 3, Belgrave-mansions, Grosyenor-gardens. 
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Ir the remarkably fine warm weather 
that has distinguished the last few 
days, in Paris as well as London, 
continues, all heavy materials will 
have to be thrown aside, and the 
light, airy costumes of advanced 
spring and summer will be gene- 
rally brought into requisition. From 
the extended list of models we have 
given in our last two numbers our 
readers should have no diflficulty in 
making a suitable selection, whether 
for London or the country. Another word or two on the 
newest bonnets are perhaps necessary, however, to convey 
a just notion of their various characteristics. 


THE NEW BONNETS. 

We have already described several stylish bonnets and 
hats that promise to carry the palm this season, especially 
in Paris, but there are other models also worthy of atten- 
tion. The fellowing are figured in a monthly contem- 
porary. The newest bonnets we have seen, the writ«r 
remarks, are a sort of diadem, raised very high above the 
forehead. They are ornamented with one large flower, 
or a bunch of small blossoms, with a feather aigrette 
thrown back over the head. Lace lappets, very wide but 
not long, are fastened with a bow of ribbon or a flower in 
front. 

Among others we notice a bonnet of black lace, form- 
ing a diadem ruche above the forehead ; sprays of pink 
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oleander blossoms are thrown back as feathers over the 
ruche, and fastened with a small bunch of green foliage 
sparkling with dew. The lace forms a Benoiton necklace, 
fastened on one side with a few buds and leaves. 

A bonnet of rose-coloured tulle and blonde arranged 
into a high puff, with a very small rose-coloured mara- 
bout feather in the centre. On one side there is a bow 
of rose-coloured gros-grain ribbon, from which springs a 
white aigrette tipped with black. 

A chapeau russe, entirely covered with the tips of curled 
black feathers, in front a diadem ruche of black lace, with 
a black feather aigrette. At the side a bunch of myrtle 
flowers and foliage, and a long trailing spray of the same 
falling over the chignon. The strings, formed of curled 
black feathers, are finished off with black lace lappets tied 
Im a bow. 

And a bonnet formed of flutings of white straw, edged 
with black lace and trimmed with field flowers ; lappets 
of white straw, edged with black lace and fastened with a 
bunch of field fowers, At the back a bow of ribbon fall- 
ing over the chignon. 

the Versailles” hat, a very coquettish model, trimmed 
with rich feathers, and which is worn very forward upon 
the head, is beginning to make its nee last an 
historical reminiscence it partakes of the Louis XIII. and 
Louis XIV. style, is graceful and becoming, and gives + 
the female countenance je ne sais quoi BRRCOUEEEC 

: je 4 quot of youthful 
piquancy, the charm of which is more easily felt than ex- 
plained. 

THE AMERICAN SPRING FAsnons, 

“Opening Day,” as it is termed by our American 
cousins, when the new fashions for the season are dis- 
played, has come and gone in New York, and we are 
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now able to tell pretty accurately what will be the pre- 
vailing modes in that city this spring. Bonnets are smaller 
than ever, and cloaks have given way to costumes. New 
materials have been brought into the market, and the 
utter abandonment of crinoline has set modistes’ wits to 
work in devising handsome shapes and styles. While 
Paris has contributed largely to the toilets for the spring, 
American invention occupies a prominent place also in the 
adornment of the female form divine. All outre fashions 
from the gay capital have been toned down, and a few 
special novelties have been brought out. 


The Bonnets. 

The fanchon still holds its ground, as it is the most 
suitable for the modern style of coiffure, but it has ac- 
tually shrunk from its former diminished size. The 
diadem, which came into vogue last season, is still worn, 
but it has undergone some important changes. Instead 
of standing in front of the bonnet, it is now placed a little 
back from the edge, and bas a much prettier effect than 
before. All the flowers and lace trimmings are made to 
cover the diadem completely, giving it a beautiful appear- 
ance in front. The flowers are frequently grouped in 
front of the diadem in the form of a bouquet, from which 
hang long trailing stems down the back. Aigrettes are 
also worn; and have a very stylish effect. The strings 
are of lace and ribbon, more of the latter material being 
worn than during last summer. 

Black lace bonnets promise to take the lead of all other 
kinds. Round hats seem to be in much favour with 
young ladies. There are some exquisite styles in round 
hats, that called the ‘* Nilsson ” being pre-eminent. Wheat 
is very much worn for trimming, also bouquets of wild 
flowers. One round hat of black lace, called the ‘ Teck,” 
is very stylish. It is somewhat of the turban shape, 
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standing high on the head, aigrettes of feathers or flowers. 
The English round hats are received as very suitable for 
the seaside. Feathers, flowers, birds, with velvet, of 
course, form the trimmings. 

Among the hats which Madame Harris, a fashionable 
American modiste, had on exhibition was a beautiful 
little one called the “ Mignonette,” somewhat resembling 
the Teck in shape. The crown was of fine English straw, 
the side puftings of real net and lace. ‘The trimming was 
a wreath of mignonette placed around the crown, fastened 
on the side by crimson and yellow rosebuds, and at the 
back of the crown bows of black satin ribbon fell grace- 
fully over the back hair. 

Another black lace bonnet, called the ‘‘ Isabella,” was 
very handsome and novel. The whole was composed 
of a scarf of Spanish net, the diadem being high and set 
in front. The diadem was a wreath of leaves fastened at 
the top by a jet butterfly and black aigrette. 

Among the white chips is one thought suitable for a 
bride. The coronet is very high and filled in with a 
wreath of bell flowers and dark green leaves. A dainty 
little hat, composed of white illusion and black thread 
lace, fastened at one side with a bunch of variegated rose- 
buds, was also very pretty. The strings were of white 
ribbon, with a Peniton of black lace fastened with ribbon 
to match the flowers. ‘ 

Another of the leading modistes, Madame Rawlings, 
had on exhibition a charming little hat of pale corn- 
coloured silk, with three loops of white straw rising from 
the front and caught at the back with a jet ornament. 
The coronet consists of wheat and black currants droop- 
ing over the forehead. A scarf of black lace caught on 
the breast with a bow of corn-coloured silk formed the 


strings. A little white chip bonnet of a novel shape, 
with a cape, diadem and crown of the same material, but 
of the smallest dimensions, was very pretty. The front 
had a very handsome wreath of green wheat and long 
grasses, which dropped down the entire length of the 
blonde strings. 

A very pretty round hat called the ‘ Tietjens ” was of 
black Napolitame, with a cluster or nosegay of the most 
beautiful flowers perched on the crown with wheat droop- 
ing on one side. 

Another novelty was a short shirred hat of buff gros 
grain elaborately trimmed with black Chantilly lace and 
royal purple ribbon. A cluster of shaded tulips in orange 
and black formed the ornaments. A white French chip 
hat also attracted attention. The shape was a complete 
novelty, fitting closely around the face, and the entire 
crown being removed, leaving an open space, upon which 
were placed the trimmings, consisting of a blonde lace 
veil, falling at the back, and aigrette, placed in the centre 
of acluster of ferns and water grasses. Royal purple 
strings passing around the hat at back, with a puffing of 
blonde, completed this spring novelty. Some of the 
round hats are made entirely of flowers, some of French 
chip and others of English straw. Some again are of 
lace, others of feathers. The trimmings generally consist 
of lace, feathers, wheat, flowers, and birds. 

The ‘‘ Bird’s Nest” hat has an entire bird’s nest in the 
centre, which is surmounted by a humming-bird. The 
long ends are of white ribbon, fancifully trimmed. The 
Parisian hat, of fine white Milan straw, is also very 
stylish and entirely new, and trimmed in all colours. 

‘La Perichole” is one of the most stylish hats shown, 
of turban shape, made of white straw. It has a scarf of 
black silk, edged with bright variegated colours, with a 


rosette and variegated plume in front, and is trimmed 
with Chantilly lace. The “Isabelle” is another very 
stylish-covered white chip hat, and ‘La Grecque” is 
an elegant hat, made to suit the present style of hair- 
dressing, very classical in its appearance. 

‘La Grange” hat is a small turban, completely 
covered with crystallised wasps, and finished in front 
with a wreath of poppies, a humming-bird, and trailing 
grass. Another very handsome turban is trimmed with 
white illusion, with fall of blonde at the back. The top 
is finished by a net of green moss surrounded by pink 
buds, and with a small humming-bird in the centre, 


Dresses and Suits. 


The novelties in dresses were not so striking as in 
bonnets ; nevertheless there were many worth notice, as 
the following descriptions will prove :— 

Many costumes were of that beautiful and durable 
French material, foulard imperatrice, of changeable 
colours, such as lavender shot with brown, and other 
colours similarly united. The effect is very pretty fora 
spring or summer dress. For summer wear there were 
handsome embroidered white muslin suits, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace, and also some elegant black silk cos- 
tumes, beautifully trimmed with satin and the same 
material, and some with Chantilly lace. 

One suit had an underskirt of amour silk, with a deep 
side-plaited flounce. The overskirt of blue silk, almost 
as low as the underskirt in front, and rising at the back, 
trimmed with guipure insertion and with double rows of 
puftings of blue silk. The skirt was caught half-way on 
the back and disappeared beneath the large bows which 
served as panier. A large pointed casaque accompanied 
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Plain train and a felt-coloured front, with two deep 
flounces, finished with tulips of the same material. A 
Corsage of royal purple and a vest to match the front, with 
large Louis Quinze pockets, completed this stylish robe. 
Another costume was of royal purple, with grey under- 
skirt, The casaque and corsage were very handsome. 
The underskirt consisted of small flowers. The corsage 
Was a small jacket with fringed ends and vest front. 
The overskirt was looped and fringed in the most 
Staceful manner. A sash of the same looped in a 
very peculiar manner at the back and _ gracefully 
knotted together below the bow, fastening it at the back, 
encircled the waist. Long ends fell from this unique 
ceinture. Another suit was of changeable silk of black 
shot with orange, forming a lovely bronze. It is difficult 
to describe, being a mass of puffs, tabs, bows, flounces, 
and gathers. The overskirt was looped as usual, while 
the underskirt consisted of narrow flounces. The waist 
and casaque were very striking. On each side of the 
Costume the pyramid of flounces in the underskirt, the 
bows which caught up the overdress, and the graceful 
Sweep of the casaque produced a rare and artistic effect. 

he casaque resembled the fichu somewhat in shape, but 
looked much prettier. 

A house dress was in purple and mauve, in the mous- 
(uetaire style, trimmed in front with guipure and fringe 
and fan bows on the sleeves. A walking dress was of 
black silk, with overskirt beautifully trimmed with satin 
en damier and fringe. The bows, which caught the 
Ceinture at the back, formed the panier. A casaque and 
Corsage, something in the fichu style, elegantly trimmed, 
completed this handsome suit. Another walking suit was 
of royal purple satin, with narrow flounces “¢ pinked,” 
the overskirt of black grenadine, trimmed and fringed 
With guipure and insertion. The corsage was of royal 
purple, the same as the skirt, but covered with a drapery 
of insertion. Over the corsage was thrown the pelerine 

Taintenon, of grenadine and insertion, tied gracefully on 
the back. 

The Nilsson is a suit of heavy black silk. The skirt 
has a narrow bottom flounce, scalloped, and a deep upper 
flounce with puffs; the overskirt is looped up and 
paniered, the trimmings being of rich fringe. The waist 
and sacque are made to correspond. The Eugénie suit 
has an under robe with two flotinces of equal depth, the 
Second and third skirts are looped up & la panier and 
trimmed with Chantilly lace. The basque, which is very 
Short, is formed by a long sash, and the front of the 
Waist is cut & la militaire. 


THE QUEEN’S DRAWING-ROOM. 


Her Majesty the Queen held her second Drawing-room 
at Buckingham Palace on Thursday afternoon last week. 
Her M ajesty entered the Throne-room shortly after three 
o’clock, accompanied by her Royal Highness Princess 
Louise, her Royal Highness Princess Beatrice, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, and by his Serene 
Highness the Prince and her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess of Teck. 

In attendance upon Her Majesty were—the Duchess of 
Argyll, Mistress of the Robes ; Lady Churchill, Lady of 
the Bedchamber in Waiting ; the Hon. Mrs. A. Gordon, 
Woman of the Bedchamber in W. aiting; the Hon. Emily 
Cathcart and the Hon. Lucy Kerr, Maids of Honour in 

aiting ; the Earl of Bessborough, Lord Steward ; the 

iIscount Sydney, Lord Chamberlain ; the Marquis of 
Ailesbury, Master of the Horse; Viscount Castlerosse, 
Vice-Chamberlain ; the Marquis of Normanby, Lord in 

aiting ; Major-General F. Seymour, Groom in Waiting ; 
Major-General Sir Thomas M. Biddulph, Keeper of the 
is ivy Purse; Major Sir John Cowell, Master of the 
Household ; Major-General Viscount Bridport and Col. 

- F. Ponsonby, Equerries in Waiting ; Lieutenant- 
General F. H. Seymour, Groom of the Robes; and the 

on, G. Fitzroy H. Somerset, and the Hon. F. J. Bruce, 

ages of Honour in Waiting. Lord Otho Fitzgerald, 
Comptroller of the Household, was unavoidably absent 
Tom the Drawing-room. 

‘The Queen wore a black silk dress, with a train trimmed 
with crape and jet, and a white tulle cap, with a long veil 
surmounted by a coronet of jet. The ornaments worn by 

er Majesty were the Ribbon and the Star of the Order 
Of the Garter, the Orders of Victoria and Albert and 

Oulse of Prussia, and the Coburg and Gotha Family Order. 

. Her Royal Highness Princess Louise wore a train of 
Tich grey moire, trimmed with silver, and a petticoat of 
8tey and silver tulle over grey silk. Ornaments, dia. 
wtonds and jet ; Victoria and Albert Order, the Order of 
t. Isabel, and the Coburg and Gotha Family Order. 

ter Royal Highness Princess Beatrice wore a rich 
White silk dress, trimmed with bows and lilac flowers ; 
and a headdress of lilac flowers, with pearl and jet orna- 
Ments, 

THE LADIES’ DRESSES. 


t The following is a description of the more striking of 
he toilets worn by the ladies on the occasion :— 
Uuchess of Northumberland. —- Corsage and train a l’Espag- 
Nol of rich amethyst velvet lined in white satin and bordered 
“tmine, over a petticoat of rich white satin covered in Spanish 
Point lace, agraffed with bows of amethyst velvet. Head- 
eee ostrich feather, diamonds, and amethysts and lace 
Ppets ; ornaments, stomacher of diamonds and ametbysts. 
roy wntess of Hopetoun.—Train and corsage of blue velrous 
yal lined with blue poult de soie, train covered with finest 
i] russels flat point lace ; blue satin petticoat, blue glace 
= and tulle ; the tunique and volants of the same old 
Saas flat point lace, with large bunches of tea-colour 
an.>. Same on corsage. Headdress, fine old point lace 
jpbets, Malines lace, as on the train, and feathers and 
Monds ; diamond necklace, and ornaments all diamonds. 
with cpuntess Halifax.—Train of rich black poult de soie, 
onl Eg nes of tulle and jet trimming ; petticoat of black 
i -e sole, handsomely trimmed with tulle plaitings and 
diamonds" Headdress, feathers and lappets ; ornaments 
it cee Midleton.—Train of richest grey moire, lined 
tilly . ite silk and trimmed with the finest dentelle de Chan- 
Doing peda of grey satin, richly trimmed with magnificent 
Sala © Yenise, surmounted with rouleaux of grey satin. 
ress, feathers and lappets ; ornaments, diamonds. 
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rosettes ; petticoat and corsage of white moire, trimmed with 
plaitings of tulle and satin rosettes to match. Headdress, 
feathers and frosted tulle veil; ornaments, diamonds and pearls. 

Ion. Lady Bateson.—Train of rich gros grain, trimmed with 
blonde d’Espagne and white satin ; corsage en suite ; petti- 
coat of rich white satin, trimmed with blonde d’ Espagne. 
Headdress, court plume, blonde lappet ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Hon. Lady Nugent.—Train of superb Genoa velvet, lined 
with black glace silk, richly trimmed with handsome Chan- 
tilly lace ; petticoat of black satin, with plaitings of black 
tulle and satin. Headdress, feathers, tiara of superb 
diamonds, and brilliant-jetted tulle veil. 

Lady Lyveden.—Train cf rich pearl-grey poult de soie, 
turned over with satin, covered with the richest point. de 
Venise and plaitings of crepe lisse ; petticoat of grey satin, 
with bouffants of satin covered with point de Venise. Head- 
dress, feathers, veil, and diamonds, 

Lady Mary Primrose—Train and corsage 4 la Louis XV. of 
white poult de soie, trimmed with shells of tulle and large 
frosted lilies and green leaves; petticoat of white taffetas 
covered in bouffants of tulle, strewed with lilies and veiled in 
green frosted tulle. Headdress, lily and feathers, with tulle 
veil ; ornaments, pearls and diamonds. 

Lady Christian Maule—Train and corsage of rich grey moire 
Gothique, trimmed with puffs of grey satin ; petticoat of white 
moire, with fine black Maltese lace flounces, trimmed with 
black and white satin. Headdress, plumes, flowers, and tulle 
veil; ornaments, diamonds, 

Lady Lawrence.—Train and corsage of black velvet ar- 
ranged a revers en panier, and richly trimmed with Brussels 
point lace, satin, and bouquets of frosted tiger lilies, with 
leaves and heath, and lined with white silk ; petticoat of rich 
imperial cord, trimmed with Brussels lace tlounces, white 
satin, and bouquets en suite. Headdress, black velvet and 
diamonds, Brussels lace lappets and plume; ornaments, dia- 
monds and pearls. 

Dowager Lady Arundell.—Train and corsage of rich black 
satin duchesse lined with taffetas and trimmed with a ruching 
of black satin ; petticoat of black glace, with plaitinz of tulle 
and rouleaux of black satin. Headdress, tulle veil and plumes; 
jet ornaments. 

Lady Lopes.—Train and corsage of the richest perle et gris 
damask silk, lined white taffetas, with trimmings of white 
satin; petticoat of rich cerise poult de soie, handsomely 
trimmed with white satin and deep blonde. Headdress, 
court plume, flowers and veil; ornaments, diamonds and 
rubies. 

Lady Mountgarrett.—Train and corsage of rich rose thé 
poult de soie, trimmed with fine Brussels lace and neeuds of 
white satin; white tulle and satin petticoat over white 
glace. Headdress, flowers, feathers, and veil; ornaments, 
diamonds. 

Lady Wrottesley.—Train and corsage of rich maize poult de 
soie, tastefully trimmed with fine black lace and maize and 
black satin with ceinture to correspond ; petticoat of white 
tulle over white glace, with chatelaines of fine damask rose 
with foliage. Headdress, flowers, plume, and veil ; orna- 
ments, diamonds. 

Lady Goldsmid.—Costume de cour composed of a train of 
the richest green poult de soie, elegantly trimmed with Brus- 
sels lace and green crepe; corsage to correspond ; skirt of 
white poult de soie, trimmed with green crepe and Brussels 
lace ; coiffure of ostrich feathers, and aigrette ; diadem of 
diamonds and veil ; parure of diamonds. 

Lady Anne Home Drummond Moray.—Train of grey satin, 
trimmed with bouillons of grey tulle, grey satin rouleaux, old 
white lace, and bows of grey satin ribbon ; jupe de cour of 
white glace, trimmed with tablier of grey satin ; plaitings of 
white tulle, edged with satin and blonde. Headdress, plumes, 
and veil of crystal tulle. 

Hon. Mrs. Ashley Ponsonby.—Train of superb blue poult 
de soie, flounced with satin and bouffantes of blue tulle, 
looped with bows of blue satin ; panier of blue satin, covered 
with Brussels lace and bouquets of thé roses and silver flowers ; 
petticoat of richest white poult de soie, gorgeously trimmed 
with white satin and tulle plaitings veiled with tulle, and 
looped with bouquets of thé roses and silver flowers. Head- 
dress, feathers, veil and flowers ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Mrs. Alfred Beaumont.—Train and corsage of rich rose pink 
poult de soie, with satin ruches to match, bordered with deep 
Brussels lace and point d’Alencon ; jupe of white poult de 
soie, with similar trimmings to those of the train. .Headdress, 
tiara of diamonds, plumes, and point ; d’Alencon lappets ; 
necklace, bracelets, and other ornaments diamonds en suite. 

Mrs. J. Thornton Grant.—Dress of white glace silk, ele- 
gantly trimmed with blue crape, tulle, and chestnut blossom ; 
train and corsage 4 paniers of rich blue velour silk, all gar- 
nished with handsome Honiton lace, blue crepe satin, and 
chestnut blossom. Coiffure of ostrich feathers, lappets, veil 
and flowers ; ornaments, pearls and magnificent Indian brace- 
lets. 

Mrs. Lloyd Wynn.—Train of rich yellow poult de soie, 
trimmed with fine real black lace, and fullings of yellow satin 
en panier ; corsage to correspond ; petticoat of yellow tulle 
over glace, covered with tunic of fine black lace, looped up 
with bows of satin. Headdress, black velvet bandeau, with 
diamonds, tulle veil, and feathers ; ornaments, diamonds, 

Mrs. Kennedy.—Black tulle petticoat over black satin ; 
train of black gros de Naples, richly trimmed with black lace 
and satin. Headdress, gold and amethyst ornaments, chaplet 
of maple leaves, and tulle veil. 

Mrs. Richard Hoare.—Train and corsage of rich French grey 
chine poult de soie, trimmed with Brussels lace ; petticoat of 
rich poult de soie, trimmed with pink satin, and plaitings of 
white tulle, with Brussels lace tunic. Headdress of ostrich 
feathers, flowers, and lace lappets. 

Mrs. Colvin.—Train and corsage cf rich mauve moire an- 
tique, trimmed with mauve satin and Honiton lace, and bou- 
quets of small mauve roses and white lilac; petticoat of rich 
brocaded silk. Headdress of flowers, ostrich feathers, and 
lace lappets ; ornaments, diamonds. : 

Mrs. I bel Mellor" rain of white corded silk, with beau- 
tiful point lace and rosettes of mauve satin & J’etoile and 
pearls ; jupe of the same, trimmed en suite with mauve satin. 
Headdress, violets and crystals, veil, and feathers ; ornaments, 
pearls and emeralds. : 

Mrs. Grimshawe.— Manteau de cour of poult de sole bleu 
Imperatrice, garni de dentelle de Bruxelles and white satin 
bows ; jupe of white poult de soie and handsome flounce of 
Brussels lace, trimmed to correspond. Coiffure, blue velvet 
and diamonds, featheis, and veil; ornaments, diamonds. | 

Mrs. Tulloh.—Train of black Lyons velvet, lined with 
white glace and trimmed with Irish point; petticoat of 
rich pink poult de soie, tastefully trimmed with tulle and 
satin. Headdress, wreath of oleandas, feathers and lappet ; 
ornaments, pearls, 

Mrs. J. D. Stewart (Logie).—Train of rich pale green gros 
@'Indien, with tulle bouillonnee satin bows and apple blossom, 
with panier of Brussels lace ; petticoat of white satin, with 
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Brussels lace flounces, tulle, and apple blossom. Headdress 
of apple blossom, lappets, and plume ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Mrs. Spencer Walpole.—A rich petunia moire antique cos- 
tume de Ja cour, handsomely trimmed old point lace, petunia 
velvet, gold, &c., lined with white silk; petticoat of rich 
white silk, handsomely trimmed with silk flounces and 
fullings of petunia satin. Headdress, feathers and lappets of 
old point lace ; ornaments, diamonds and amethysts. 

M:s, Edmund Hope Verney.—Train of rich’ white moire 
antique, trimmed with bouillonnees of tulle agraffed with 
large pompons of satin ribbon, large daisies, fern leaves, and 
grass en panier ; corsage 4 la Grecque, trimmed with Brussels 
lace and festoons of diamonds; petticoat of white satin, 
covered with deep flounces of Brussels lace, bouffons of tulle 
illusion, and bouquets of large daisies, fern leaves, and grass. 
Headdress, daisies, Brussels lace lappets, white feathers ; 
tiara of diamcnds, 

Mrs. Edgar Bowring.—Train of rich black satin antique, 
lined with white poult de soie and trimmed with fine guipure 
point lace and bouffants of black tulle, agraffed with clusters 
of roses du thé and black satin ribbon ; corsage to correspond ; 
jupe of white tulle bouillonnée over rich white satin. Head- 
dress, ostrich feathers, guipure lace lappets, and roses du thé; 
ornaments, diamonds, 

Mrs. F, A. Weld.—A rich train of blue satin, trimmed 
with ruches of tulle, satin bows and blush roses ; petticoat of 
white poult de soie, with overskirt of tulle, trimmed with 
Honiton lace and roses ; corsage to correspond. Headdress 
composed of tulle and feathers. ; 

Miss Florence Peel.—Train of rich white poult de soie, 
trimmed en panier with toulle bouillons, and ornamented 
with white satin neeuds and bouquets of lilies of the valley ; 
corsage to correspond ; petticoat of white silk, with tulle 
tunic, trimmed with satin biais, tulle plaitings, and bouquets 
of lilies and satin ribbon. Headdress, court plume, tulle 
lappets, with chaplet wreath of lilies ; pearl ornaments. 

Mrs. Washington Hibbert.—Dress of black poult de soie, 
with corsage and tunique Marie Antoinette of mauve satin 
trimmed with ruches of mauve, and magnificent point lace 
flounce festooned with mauve pompons ; train of black satin 
covered in the same lace and fastened with pompons. Head- 
dress, wreath of mauve violets and silver, mauve feather, d 
silver veil strewed with violets ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Mrs, William Mosely Mellor.—Train and corsage of rich 
mauve velvet, lined in satin, trimmed with magnolias and 
lace ; petticoat of white satin covered in tulle bouillonnee, 
veiled with Brussels lace, trimmed with magnolia fringe and 
satin. Coiffure of Brussels lace, magnolias, and diamonds ; 
ornaments, pearls and diamonds. 

Hon. Miss Brodrick.—Train en panier of handsome blue 
poult de soie, richly trimmed with white blonde, ruches of 
tulle and bows of blue satin; petticoat, plaitings of white 
tulle and biais of blue satin over white glace, with veils of 
white tulle looped with rich blue satin ribbon. Headdress, 
feathers, veil, and flowers ; ornaments, pearls and diamonds. 

Miss Bateson. —Train of rich blue gros grain, trimmed with 
tulle and satin ; petticoat of blue tulle over ble glace, with 
tunic: corsage en suite. Headdress, court plume, tulle 
lappet ; ornaments, pearls. 

Miss Downe.—Train of rich white gros-grain, trimmed 
tastefully with net and bows of white satin ribbon ; jupe de 
cour of net over glace, on bouillonnee, also trimmed with 
bows of white satin ribbon; corsage en suite with train. 
Headdress, bouquet of white azaleas and variegated grass, 
tulle veil, and court plume ; ornaments, pearls. 

Miss Hutton.—Presentation train of rich white poult de 
soie, trimmed with bouillonnees of tulle and bouquets of 
azalea and variegated grass gracefully arranged ; court petti- 
coat of white tulle over white silk, with bouquets of azalea 
and variegated grass; corsage en suite. Headdress, court 
plume, bouquet of flowers to correspond with train, and tulle 
veil ; ornaments, pearls and diamonds, 

Miss Nugent.—Train of blue glace poult de soie, trimmed 
with ruches of white tulle and bows of blue satin ribbon ; 
petticoat, bouillonnees of blue crystal tulie over white glace, 
with veils of blue and white crystal, looped with trails 
of brown frosted leaves, and bouquets of variegated rosebuds. 
Headdress, feathers, flowers, and tulle veil. 

Miss E. Nugent.—The same. 

Miss Emily Brady.—Train of rich white poult. de soie, 
bouillonnee of tulle, and ruche of tulle, gold cord, and blue 
convolvulus ; petticoat of rich white satin, bouillonnee of tulle 
gold _ cord, and blue convolvulus ; corsage to correspond. 
Headdress, biue convolvulus, feathers, and tulle veil; orna-’ 
ments, goid and diamonds. : 

Miss Wrottesley.— Court costume of blue poult de soie, 
trimmed plaitings of blue and white tulle, and bouquets of 
blue forget-me-nots and silver convolvuli, ceinture en suite ; 
petticoat. of white tulle over white silk, trimmed plaitings 
of tulle and wreath of shaded leaves, blue forget-me-nots and 
silver, Headdress, flowers, veil and court plume ; ornaments, 
turquoise and pearl, 

Miss Edith Capel.—White silk skirt, elegantly trimmed en 
tablier with scallops of silk and tulle bouillons ; train in white 
silk, ornamented with tulle bouillons and pinked frills, grace- 
fully looped up at the sides with fine bouquets of hyacinths 
couleur oiseau du paradis. Headdress, feathers and bya- 
cinths, same colour as the flowers on the dress. 

Miss Murray.—White silk skirt, elegantly trimmed en 
tablier with scallops of silk and tulle bouillons; train in 
white silk, ornamented with tulle bouillons and pinked frills, 
gracefully looped up at the sides with fine bouquets of poin- 
settia. Headdress of flowers to match the flowers on the 
dress, : : 

Miss Brooks.—Train and corsage of rich white poult de 
soie, trimmed with bouffants of tulle and detached bouquets 
of white roses and lilies of the valley; petticoat of white 
glace, covered with bouffants of tulle, agraffed with bouquet 
of roses and lilies of the valley. Headdress, court plume and 
tulle lappets ; ornaments, pearls, 

Miss Spencer Walpole.—A rich gold and white poult de 
soie costume de la cour, handsomely trimmed with tulle and 
fullings of gold-coloured satin, &c., and lined with white silk, 
petticoat of rich white silk, handsomely trimmed with tulle, 
gold-coloured satin, &c, Headdress, feathers and tulle lap- 
pets ; ornaments, diamonds and pearls. 

Miss Laura Colvin,—Train and corsage of rich white satin, 
trimmed with bouillons of tulle, and bouquets of poppies, 
wheat, and fern leaves : jupe of white tulle, trimmed with 
gold studs over a glace petticoat. Headdress, flowers, ostrich 
feathers, and tulle veil. 

Miss Helen Colvin.—The same. : 

Miss Kennedy.—Tulle bouillonne petticoat over white glace; 
train of white corded silk, with tulle bouillonne, and white 
satin rouleaux and bows. Headdress, lillies of the valley and 
rosebuds. ‘ 

Miss Goldsmid.—Train of rich white poult de soie, trimmed 
with tulle and satin ; corsage to correspond, with bouquets of 
water lilies and variegated foliage ; skirt of white tulle ovec 
white taffetas, very tastefully trimmed with satin and bouquet, 
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of water lillies with variegated foliage. Coiffure of ostrich 
feathers, veil, and the same choice flowers. 

Miss Gerard.—Train of white glace, trimmed with puflings 
of white tulle, blonde, and bouquets of blue narcissus ; jupe 
de cour of white tulle over white glace trimmed to correspond ; 
headdress, spray of blue narcissus, veil of white tulle, and 
plumes. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The two figures given this week in THE Lapy’s Own 
Paper represent different views of the same dress. 
This manner of festooning a tunic in one curve com- 
pletely across the front of a dress is pretty and becoming. 
The costume in quextion, as may be seen, is intended for 
walking, for which purpose it is a desirable and fashion- 
able length. The material is a fine dress camlet, mauve 
shot with white. The underskirt is trimmed with two 
flounces headed by a band of mauve _passementerie. 
The tunic is edged by a similar flounce also headed, the 
passementerie meeting in front, and ascending in a 
straight line to the waist. A broad sash of camlet placed 
behind is also edged with a flounce. The tight-fitting 
jacket for outdoor use has a waistcoat facing of mauve 
silk, secured with pearl buttons. The basque is edged 
with a frill and a sash with one broad end adjusted 
behind, so as to fall over the centre of the other sash. 
The bonnet is made of two pufis of mauve satin, a 
dahlia rosette of satin at one side and a spray of white 
flowers on the other. The bridle, carried across the 
back, of mauve blonde lace. 


Gi ry ) Py) 

The Ladies (Garden, 
AS, ‘b 
—~>—__— 

At length the spring has broken upon us in its full efful- 
gence, the temperature being as high, as we write, as one 
might expect it in July. Shrubs that have been replanted 
should now therefore receive a good soaking of water at the 
roots, and be syringed over the tops ; this is of the utmost im- 
portance in regard to their future growth, and should not be 
neglected by any means. Rhododendrons are most useful 
shrubs for town gardens, as they can be moved in full bud 
without the slightest injury, and will flower freely, making 
a gay show fora month. If they are removed back to the 
country when they are done flowering they will not be 
materially injured. Therefore, a beautiful display might be 

roduced for a month at a very small cost if the plants could 

e hired from the nurseryman. 

Hardy annuals sown in cold frames, to get them rather 
earlier than others sown out of doors, may be now trans- 
ferred to their permanent quarters, and make room in the 
frames for tender subjects. Edgings of variegated mint and 
variegated arabis can be divided and replanted. Where 
compact edgings of the latter already exist, it will not be wise 
to disturb them, but the former had best be taken up and re- 
planted. It will grow with a greater degree of regularity, 
and be better altogether than if left untouched. The com- 
mon alpine auriculas, says the Gardener’s Magazine, can be 
raised readily from seed sown much in the same way as poly- 
anthuses. Select a border shaded on the south side with a 
wall. Mark outa bed, make the surface very fine, and then 
sow the seed. If the border is dry, give it a good soaking of 
water before sowing, and keep it nicely moistened afterwards. 
Cover the seed very slightly, and then place a layer of moss 
over the surface until the young plants are nicely up. A 
south border exposed to the full blaze of the sun wil not do 
for a seed-bed. 

Conservatory.—Where the borders are edged with the 
pretty. dwarf lycopodium denticulatum, this is a good time 

or taking them up and replanting them. When left over a 
year without attention, the band gets straggling and out of 
shape. Take up the whole of the border, prick in a little 
leaf-mould and sand, and then replant little tufts about three 
inches apart. A quicker way, though not so good, would be 
to simply cut the lycopod close to the ground, and sprinkle 
over the remaining part a thin layer of fine, dry, sifted soil 
and sand. A watering through a rose will soon wash the 
fresh stuff down to the roots, which will speedily establish 
themselves in it. 

Greenhouse. —Hard-wooded plants of every description must 
be very carefully watered. Surface watering is of no use. 
Always give sufficient to wet every particle of soil in the 
pot, or give none at all. Azaleas, ericas, polygalas, will as- 
suredly perish if they are tampered with at the roots in this 
way. Pot off fuschia-cuttings and annuals fom seed, and 
shift on those which have filled their pots with roots. Shade 
slightly through the hottest part of the day. 


VELOCIPEDES FoR LApirs.—By the substitution of a basket 
seat in the centre of the bicycle instead of a saddle, the 
vehicle can be used by ladies, if any can be found with nerve 
and assurance to drive it. This mode of locomotion may suit 
the tastes of the fast young ladies of the Broadway of New 
York, or be used as an additional attraction by the demi- 
monde of Paris; but even the English girls of the period 
would hesitate to make an appearance upon one of these new- 
fashioned coursers. A party of young ladies have taken up 
the matter in New York preparatory to making their debut 
in the ensuing summer, and the Velocipedist thus describes 
their dress : ‘‘Let the outer dress skirt be made so as to 
button its entire length in front. ‘The back part should be 
made to button from the bottom to a point about three-eighths 
of a yard up the skirt. This arrangement does not detract at 
all from the appearance of an ordinary walking costume. 
When the wearer wishes to prepare for a drive, she simply 
loosens two or three of the lower buttons at the front and 
back, and, bringing together the two ends of each side separa- 
tely, buttons them in this way around each ankle. This 
8ives a full skirt around each ankle, and when mounted the 
dress falls gracefully at each side of the front wheel.” 


BRET ARDS ipes's CocoA—GRATEFUL AND CoMFoRTING. 
Gerad GE Leolecipe character of this preparation has ren- 
marks: ‘ The ine aceien: ee tds orcs i toeeted 8 
1 ; ‘ ess which Mr. Epps attaine 
his homeopathic Preparation of cocoa has Haver Wesh ape 
by any experimentalist. By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold by the trade only in Hb., 4lb., and llb. 
tin-lined packets, labelled James Epps and Co., homeopathic 


chemists, London, 


Gookery ea Domestic Pints. 


LEAmMIncToN Puppinc.—Time, one hour. Two ounces of 
flour; two ounces of sugar; two ounces of butter ; yolks of 
three eggs, white of one ; a little apricot jam ; half a pint of 
cream, Stir into two ounces of flour the same weight of 
pounded sugar, and mix with it the butter melted, the cream, 
and the yolks of three eggs, with the white of one. When all 
are well stirred together put the mixture in three oval-shaped 
moulds, or ¢ins, about an inch deep, but each one smaller than 
the other. Bake them for one hour, and when done put them 
ona hot dish, the largest at the bottom, then a thin layer 
of jam, then the next-size pudding, then jam, and the smaller 
one at the top. Serve it with wine sauce. This pudding may 
be placed on a dish in the same way without the jam, and 
sugar sifted over it. 

Canary Puppine.—Take the weight of three eggs in sugar 
and butter, the weight of two eggs in flour, the rind of one 
small lemon, three eggs. Melt the butter to a liquid state, 
but do not allow it to oil; stir to this the sugar and finely- 
minced lemon-peel, and gradually dredge in the flour, keeping 
the mixture well stirred; whisk the eggs; add these to the 
pudding ; beat all the ingredients until thoroughly blended, 
and put them into a buttered mould or basin; boil for two 
hours, and serve with sweet sauce. 

Pupprnes 1N Haste.—Take a quarter of a pound each of 
bread crumbs, chopped suet, and cleaned currants, a little 
grated lemon-peel and ginger, and the yolks of four and the 
whites of two eggs ; mix well together, and make into balls 
the size of a hen’s egg. Throw them into boiling water, and 
in twenty minutes they will be done. Serve with sweet sauce. 

Lemon RatTAFIA Puppinc.—Boil the finely-shred peel of 
six lemons until it is quite soft, then take it up and pound it 
in a mortar, add a quarter of a pound of butter first melted, 
four ratafia cakes, the juice of two lemons, the yolks of five 
eggs, and the whites of three ; mix all well together, sweeten 
to your taste, put in a glass of brandy, lay it in a shallow 
dish lined with puff paste, and bake slowly for forty minutes. 

Tus PoRTLAND Puppinc.—Well beat the yolks and whites 
of four eggs, add to them one tablespoonful each of flour and 
sugar, a pound of raisins, and a pound of veal suet ; mix the 
whole well together, put it into a buttered basin, tie it well 
down with a floured cloth, and boil it for five hours. Serve 


with sauce poured into the dish. ; 
CompoTE oF PEArs.—Peel the pears, cover them with water 


in a stewpan, and boil them for five hours, allowing a quarter 
of a pound of broken loaf-sugar for every pound of fruit. Then 
put the pears in your dish or jar. Reduce the juice by boil- 
ing, add to it either a little rum, or kirschwasser, or lemon- 
juice, and then pouritoverthem. 

Rice JELLY.—Wash a pound of rice in several cold waters 
and in two boiling waters. Put six quarts of water into a 
large stewpan ; add the rice, and set it on the fire to boil for 
an hour exactly. Then’ strain the whole through a sieve or 
coarse muslin. The perfection of the jelly depends on the 
promptitude with which it is strained. Set it immediately 
again on the fire, with a pound of loaf sugar broken small, 
the minced peel of a lemon, and its juice strained from pips 
and pulp. When the sugar is melted, throw in a glass of 
kirschwasser, and take the stewpan off the fire, on which 
it must not be allowed to remain after receiving the kirsch. 
' Smear the inside of a mould with oil of almonds, or very 
fine olive oil. Pour in your jelly, and let it stand all night 
to cool and stiffen. On serving surround the jelly with 
raspberry syrup or preserved cherries, or any other fruit 
jelly or jam. Apple marmalade also goes well with it. This 
makes an inexpensive dish, which is both presentable and 
serviceable. 


A RAMBLE AMONG AUTHORS. 


THOUGH man with man can scarce agree 
Upon a given thing, 

There are to whom we bow the knee, 
And to whose names we cling. 


Few ladies are without a ‘‘ Hood,” 
And ev’ry way you turn 

You meet with many people ‘‘ Gay,” 
And silent ones quite ‘‘Sterne.”. 


- The race is seldom to the ‘‘ Swift,” 
(This fact is true, I hope ;) 
The sternest Protestants admire 
A certain famous ‘‘ Pope.” 


The butcher has his harmless ‘‘ Lamb,” 
(Which, sooth to say, he kills 5) 

And almost ev’ry country known 
Claims its especial ‘‘ Mills.” 


‘‘ Holland” is taken by the Dutch, 
And there awhile we'll stay ; 

While folks who like not brighter hues 
Are partial to the ‘* Gray.” 


The man of staves his ‘‘ Cooper” has ; 
The papers all can ‘‘ Reid ;” 

While ev'ry miller has his ‘‘Saxe,” 
And hunters draw a ‘‘ Bede.” 


Most women ‘ Marryatt” the age 
That others did before ; 

And now, although it gives me ‘ Paine,” 
I cannct tell you ‘‘ Moore.” 


Three bachelors in an lowa town played a novel game of 
cards the other day. The loser was to marry during the 
year, or support the other two bachelors for the following 


year. 

Scrence Anp Art.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/. A most interest- 
ing little work, describing the rise and progress of, watch- 
making, has been published by J. W. Benson, 29, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
The book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
prices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., suitable for 
wedding, birthday, and other presents. These pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase, 
especially to-residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 
enabled to select any article they may require, and have it 
forwarded with perfect safety. 


Court any Hashionable Dols. 


Teme OU Rt: 

THE QUEEN drove out on Wednesday morning last week, with 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert Vistor of Wales, Lady 
Churchill, and the Hon. Emily Cathcart. The Equerries in 
Waiting were in attendance on horseback. 

Wednesday was the sixteenth anniversary of the birthday 
of his Royal Highness Prince Leopold. 

Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice visited the Poly- 
technic Institution, attended by Lady Caroline Barrington 
and Major-General F. Seymour, C.B. Prince and Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein visited Her Majesty, and re- 
mained to luncheon. Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess 
Louise, honoured Mr. Thornycroft and Mr. W. Theed with 
visits to their studios in the afternoon. At Mr. Thornycroft’s 
studio the Queen inspected the equestrian statue of Her Ma- 
jesty for Liverpool ; and at Mr. Theed’s Her Majesty in- 
spected the marble group representing Africa, intended for the 
national memorial to the Prince Consort. The Queen after- 
wards visited Count and Countess Gleichen at St. James’s 
Palace. 

The Countess Dowager of Westmoreland had the honour of 
an interview with the Queen in the afternoon. 

Princess Louise went to see the Exhibition of the Paintings 
of the late George H. Thomas, at the Lawrence Gallery, New 
Bond-street, attended by Lady Caroline Barrington and Major- 
General Seymour. 

The Earl and Countess of Clarendon, the Right Hon. W. 
E., Mrs., and Miss Gladstone had the honour of dining with 
the Queen and the Royal Family. 

On the Thursday morning the Queen drove out, accom- 
panied by Princess Beatrice and the Hon. Lucy Kerr. The 
Equerries were in attendance upon horseback. Her Royal 
Highness Princess Louise honoured Mr. Watts with a visit 
to his studio, attended by Lady Caroline Barrington and 
Major-General F. Seymour, C.B. 

Her Majesty held a Drawing-room in the afternoon at three 
o'clock, full particulars of which we give on our Fashions 
page. Her Majesty afterwards drove out with Princess 
Beatrice and Lady Churchill. The Equerries in Waiting 
were in attendance upon horseback. 

Serine, Leute accompanied by Countess Granville, visited 

estminster ey, where Her Royal Highne i 
by the Dean of Weaetniitteter: 2 ghness Waa Tecate’ 

Miss Campbell (daughter of the late Princess Goruma of 
Coorg), accompanied by Lady Login, had the honour of an 
interview with Her Majesty. Lady Gardiner also visited 
Her Majesty. 

In the afternoon Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, and attended by Lady Churchill, inspected the 
collection of original drawing of the Highlanders of Scotland, 
by Mr. Kenneth M’Leay, painted for Her Majesty, at Mr. 
Mitchell’s. establishment in Bond-street, and afterwards 
visited the Duchess of Norfolk. The Equerries in Waiting 
were in attendance upon horseback. The Queen and Princess 
Louise, attended by Lady Churchill, drove out later in the day 
in an open carriage. Princess Louise, attended by the Hon. 
Lucy Kerr, honoured Mr. Weeks, R.A., with a visit to his 
studio. Major-General F. Seymour, C.B., was also in attend- 
ance upon Her Royal Highness. 

Their Royal Highnesses Princess Louise and Princess 
Beatrice, attended by Lady Churchill, Lady Caroline Barring- 
ton, Major-General F. Seymour, C.B., and Colonel Ponsonby, 
honoured the performances at the Royal Amphitheatre and 
Circus, Holborn, in the evening with their presence. 

The Earl and Countess Granville had the honour of dining 
with the Queen. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise and Princess 
Beatrice, left Buckingham Palace at half-past twelve on 
Saturday. Her Majesty drove to Paddington-station, at- 
tended by Lady Churchill and the Equerries in Waiting, 
escorted by a detachment of the 17th Lancers, and proceeded 
by special train on the Great Western Railway to Windsor. 
Her Majesty arrived at the Castle at half-past one o’clock. 

Prince Leopold, attended by the Rev. R. Duckworth, left 
Buckingham Palace at half-past eleven o’clock for Windsor ; 
and their Royal Highnesses Prince Albert Victor, Prince 
George, Princess Louise, and Princess Victoria of Wales 
arrived at the Castle at half-past eleven o’clock from Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

In the afternoon the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Louise, drove in the grounds. Princess Beatrice also went 
out. 

Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, the 
Earl and Countess Russell, and Lady Agatha Russell (who 
arrived at the Castle in the afternoon) dined with the Queca 
in the evening. 

The Hon. Mrs. Alexander Gordon also arrived at the Castle. 

The Hon. Mary Lasceiles and the Hon. Florence Seymour 
succeeded the Hon. Lucy Kerr and the Hon. Emily Cathcart 
as Maids of Honour in Waiting to Her Majesty. 

The Queen, their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, Princess Louise, and Prin- 
cess Beatrice, and the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, 
attended Divine Service on Sunday morning in the private 
Chapel. ‘The Rev. Dr. Monsell, vicar of Egham, preached 
the sermon. Prince and Princess Christian remained at the 
Castle to luncheon. 

On Monday morning the Queen drove out accompanied by 
Princess Louise. Princess Beatrice went out walking. 

The Dean of Windsor had the honour of dining with the 
Queen. 

The Earl and Countess Russell and Lady Agatha Russell 
left the Castle. General the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, G.C.L., 
arrived at the Castle and had the honour of an interview with 
Her Majesty to present the concluding volume of his work 
entitled the ‘‘ Annals of the Wars of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries.” _ 

Her Majesty walked and drove in the grounds on Tuesday 
morning, attended by Lady Churchill. 

THE HEALTH oF Prince Leorotp.—The Queen and Royal 
Family were to have left Buckingham Palace for Windsor 
Castle on Friday last week, and not on the Saturday. Owing, 
however, to the sudden indisposition of his Royal Highness 
Prince Leopold, the arrangements for the Queen’s departure 
from the metropolis were countermanded. On Saturday 
morning some improvement having taken place in the health 
of his royal highness, it was arranged, in order that the 
prince should obtain the repose so necessary to his condition, 
that his royal highness should be conveyed as quietly as 
possible to Windsor. The prince has of late been subject to 
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an alarming hermorrhage, which comes on suddenly and 
leaves his royal highness in a prostrate condition for a time 
—a state which requires the greatest care, attention, and re- 
ay _ Under these circumstances his royal highness left 

uckingham Palace in the morning in advance of the Queen, 
and travelled in a carriage by road to Windsor Castle. Upon 
arrival at the Palace the prince was placed upon an extem- 
porised couch and was carried to his apartments. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The following telegrams will show the latest movements of 
their royal highnesses :— 

ConsTantrnopteE, April 7.—The gala ball at the British Em- 
bassy last night, in honour of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, was a splendid success. The Sultan, the Minister of 
State, the diplomatic body, and the élite of society in Constan- 
tinople were present. ‘'o-night there will be a gala perform- 
ance at the Opera, which will be attended by the Sultan and 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

ConsTANTINOPLE, April 8.—His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales was present at an English cricket match to-day. An 
official dinner will be given by the British Embassy this even- 
ing. Their royal highnesses will pay a visit to the Grand 
Vizier to-morrow, and lunch at his residence. 

ConsTANTINOPLE, April 10.—The Prince of Wales and suite 
will start this afternoon for the Crimea, after partaking of 
luncheon in the palace of the Sultan. Great preparations for 
their reception are being made in Russia. 


Prince ARTHUR IN IRELAND.—His Royal Highness Prince 
Arthur visited Maynooth College on Thursday last week, 
accompanied by the Lord-Lieutenant and a numerous suite. 
The weather was fine, and his royal highness had a pleasant 
drive through the beautiful scenery between Dublin and 
Maynooth. The party left the Viceregal Lodge at eleven 
o'clock in carriages and four, with outriders, and stopped, en 
route, at Carton, the seat of the Duke of Leinster, where they 
Were joined by his grace. They reached Maynooth at one 
o’clock, and were received on alighting by the president, the 
Very Rev. Dr. Russell, who conducted them to the reception- 
room, where the deans, professors, and other officers of the 
institution were introduced to his royal highness, who was 
then shown through the principal portions of the establish- 
ment. The tour of inspection terminated in the Prayer-hall, 
where all the students—upwards of 500 in number—had in the 
Meantime assembled. The president then read an address, to 
which Prince Arthur replied ; at the conclusion of his reply, 
and again on leaving the college, the prince was loudly 
cheered by the students. The party then drove to Carton, 
where Prince Arthur and the Lord-Lieutenant were enter- 
tained at luncheon by the Duke of Leinster, and returned to 
town about five o’clock. In the evening there was a party at 
the Viceregal Lodge, to which a numerous and distinguished 
company were invited to meet the prince. 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, accompanied by his 
Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, Countess Spencer, Lady S. 
Spencer, Lady C. Villiers, the Hon. Miss Vesey, Colonel 
Foster, Colonel Elphinstone, Lord and Lady Bruce, Hon. P. 
Roundell, Captain Campbell, Captain Stirling, Captain Villiers, 
A.D.C., and Captain White, A.D.C., visited Lord and Lady 
Powerscourt on Saturday at the family seat, near Enniskerry. 
The prince and party reached the Harcourt-street Railway 
Terminus in the viceregal carriages shortly after twelve 
o’clock, and, entering the state carriage—with a gaily deco- 
rated engine—of a special train, left for Bray at 12.20 P.m., 
arriving there at 12.45 p.m. The weather was genial, and a 
warm spring sun shone at this time, and began to dispel a 
haze which had hung over the mountains and valleys of the 
locality during the morning, thus allowing the scenery along 
the route from Bray to Enniskerry to be seen to great advan- 
tage. The route taken was by the Herbert-road, past Kil- 
bride Church, St. Valerie-bridge, and so by the level and 
Winding road to the village of Enniskerry. At that village a 
number of the Powerscourt tenantry were found assembled, 
who gave the visitors of the day a cheer as they passed up the 
main street to the chief entrance of the Powerscourt demesne, 
where the motto Cead mille failthe was raised above the arch- 
Way. At Powerscourt House the prince and his party were 
received by Lord and Lady Powerscourt, and were subse- 
quently entertained at luncheon. After luncheon the distin- 
Suished party drove to the deer park and waterfall, the latter, 
in consequence of a recent fall of rain, exhibiting a very fine 
body of water, the sight and sound of which form the prevail- 
ing features of the silent dell in which the waterfall is found. 

he prince was expected to return to Bray at 5 p.m., but it 
Was 5.45 P.M. when the cortége re-entered the railway-yard. 

ere a crowd of spectators again gave Prince Arthur a cheer, 
Who, with those attending him, entered the state railway 
Carriage and left for Dublin. 

The Rigkt Hon. Sir William Carroll, Lord Mayor, and the 

ady Mayoress gave a grand ball and supper in the Mansion- 
house, Dublin, on Monday evening, in honour of Prince 
Arthur’s visit to Ireland. The magnificent entertainment 
8iven by Sir William Carroll during the visit of the Prince 
and Princess of. Wales twelve months ago was, if possible, 
Surpassed. The ball was in every respect a most brilliant 
One, and nothing was left undone to render it a decided suc- 
cess. The round-room, which was set apart as the ball-room, 
Was decorated for the occasion in a splendid and artistic 
Manner. At the upper end of the spacious apartment, op- 
posite the principal entrance, there was a raised dais, covered 
With red carpets, on which were placed chairs, richly furnished 
In gold and blue, for the accommodation of Prince Arthur, the 

4ord-Lieutenant, the Countess Spencer, and the other dis- 
tinguished guests. A canopy was erected immediately above 
€ place specially set apart for the illustrious visitors, on 
which was a large star of the Garter, in coloured cut glass, 
Surmounted with the letters ‘‘V.R.”’ On either side of the 
41s were ranged a number of seats, elegantly upholstered, for 
; < eels of the viceregal household, and persons of dis- 
ction, 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Viscount St. Asaph, who has been on a tour in Ttaly, is 
€xpected home next month. 
. Viscount Holmesdale, M.P., and Viscountess Holmesdale, 
‘rived in!townon Thursday last woek from Linton-park, near 
aidstone, for the season. 
an Earl and Countess of Tankerville and family are ex- 
fn ed at their residence in Curzon-street, Mayfair, from Chil- 
gham Castle, their seat in Northumberland, for the season. 
pela hi Earl and Countess of Home have been entertaining a 
shir party at the Hirsel, Coldstream, their seat in Berwick- 
- ; during the past fortnight. They purpose coming to 
ndon at the beginning of next month for the season. 
at the pountess de Grey resumed her receptions on Saturday 
¢ family residence in Carlton-gardens, Previously to the 


assembly the noble earl and countess entertained a party at 
dinner, covers being laid for eighteen. 

The Ladies Louisa and Elizabeth Cornwallis come to town 
on Monday next for the season. 

Lady Penrhyn and the Hon. Misses Douglas Pennant are 
making a tour through Italy. 

Lord Redesdale has arrived at Vernon House, St. James’s, 
from Batsford-park, his seat in Gloucestershire, for the season. 
His lordship is improved in health. 

The Marquis of Westminster continues to improve in health 
and strength. ae 

Field-Marshal Sir William and Lady Gomm have arrived at 
their residence in Spring-gardens, from Bramdean Cottage, 
Alresford, Hants, for the season, 

Mrs. and the Misses Washington Hibbert have returned to 
their residence in Dover-street, from Whitley Abbey, War- 
wickshire, for the season. 

Lady Charlotte Denison will have a reception on Wednesday 
evening, April 21. 

The Dowager Countess of Essex and Miss Johnston have 
arrived in Belgrave-square for the season. 

The Hon. William Somerville died at Hood Hall, his seat 
near Ripon, on Thursday last week, He was only twenty- 
eight years of age, and unmarried. His uncle (Lord Somer- 
ville) it will be remembered, was killed in the hunting-field 
some few months ago. Deceased was heir-presumptive to the 
title, his brother being the present Lord Somerville, who has 
no issue. 

We have to announce the death of Captain Stephen J. Ram, 
Scots Fusilier Guards, who expired, after a short illness, in 
Dublin, 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge has left her 
residence in the Ambassadors’ Court, St. James’s Palace, for 
Cambridge Cottage, Kew, for a few weeks. 

The Duchess of St. Albans gave birth to a daughter on 
Monday morning, about eight o’clock, at General the Hon. ©, 
and Mrs. Grey’s residence, at St. James’s Palace. The 
duchess and infant are doing well. 

The Earl and Countess of Harrington and Ladies Stanhope 
have arrived in town from Elvaston Castle, Derbyshire, for 
the season. 

The Earl and Countess Stanhope entertained the Earl of 
Rosslyn, Lord and Lady Cairns, Lord George Hamilton, M.P., 
the Right Hon. Dr. John Ball, M.P., the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Westminster and Lady Augusta Stanley, Hon. John 
Henniker, M.P., and Lady Alice Henniker, Hon. Philip Stan- 
hope, Mr. William H. Dyke, :M.P., Mr. and Mrs. John 
Fowler, &c., at dinner on Saturday evening, at their residence 
in Grosvenor-place Houses. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge honoured Sir 
Anthony and Lady Rothschild with his company at dinner on 
Saturday evening, at their residence in Grosvenor-place Houses. 

The Duke and Duchess of Richmond and family arrived at 
their residence in Belgrave-square on Friday last week, from 
Goodwood-park, Sussex, for the season. 

The Duchess Dowager of St. Albans and Lady Diana Beau- 
clerk have arrived at 4, Princes-gate for the season. 

The Duchess of Marlborough proposes to have receptions 
on Wednesdays, the 21st and 28th of this month; and on the 
5th and 12th of May. 

His Highness Syud Munsoor Ali, Nawab Nazim of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa; Prince Alee Kudr Hassan Ali Meerza 
Bahadoor, Prince Soleiman Kudr Wahed Ali Meerza Baha- 
door; Colonel F. P. Layard, political agent with his Highness 
the Nawab Nazim ; Mr. W. D. Fox, private secretary to his 
Highness the Nawab Nazim ; and Meer Wuzeer Ali Kaymi, 
Hakeem Syud Survar Ali, Meer Ali Hassan, and Mirza Bakar 
Bey have arrived at the Alexandra Hotel, Hyde-park-corner. 


DEATH OF Str E, CunArp.—A telegram from New York by 
Atlantic cable says that Sir E. Cunard, Bart., died suddenly 
from heart disease, in New York, on Tuesday evening last 
week. He was fifty-three years of age, and a principal 
partner in the house of Messrs. Cunard, Burns, and M ‘Iver, 
the steamship owners. 


The venerable Earl of Radnor died late on Friday night 

last week, at his seat, Coleshill House, within a few days of 
attaining the age of ninety years. His lordship, who in early 
life was a political friend of the late Sir Francis Burdett, and 
other extreme politicians of the day, had for the last fifteen 
or sixteen years entirely devoted himself to agricultural pur- 
suits, and in holding out encouragement to his poorer tenantry 
to improve their condition. For at least a fortnight before 
his death it became apparent to the members of his family 
that his end was approaching from old age. He was consoled 
at the hour of his death by the presence of Lady Catherine 
Buckley, her husband (General Buckley), and his children by 
his second marriage, Viscount Folkestone, the Right Hon. 
; Edward Bouverie, M.P., and Lady Penzance. The earldom 
,and other family distinctions devolve upon his eldest son, 
1 Jacob, Viscount Folkestone, born September 18, 1815, and 
married, October 3, 1840, Lady Mary Grimston, third daugh- 
ter of James Walter, first Earl of Verulam, by whom he has 
anumerous family. The present peer was appointed high 
sheriff of Wilts in 1846, and a deputy-lieutenant of Berks in 
1855. 

The Duke of Rutland has been entertaining at Belvoir 
Castle, for the Croxton-park races, the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Bristol, the Earl of Chesterfield, Lord George and 
Lady Adeliza Manners, Lady Elizabeth Drummond and Mr, 
Cecil Drummond, Lady Elizabeth Norman, Mr. and Miss 
Neen, Mr. Henry Chaplin, Mr. Gilmour, Mr. James Hall, 
vc., &e. 

The Duchess of Manchester left her residence in Great Stan- 
hope-street on Saturday evening for Berlin. 

_Yhe Lord Chancellor and Lady Hatherley entertained at 
dinner on Saturday, at their residence in Great George-street, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. Tait and Miss Spar- 
row, the Earl of Harrowby, the Very Rev. the Dean of Chi- 
chester, the Right Hon. W. E. and Mrs. Gladstone and Miss 
Gladstone, the Right Hon. Hugh and Mrs. Childers, Sir 
Roundell and Lady Laura Palmer and Miss Palmer, Mr. Pal- 
mer, Mr. Booth, &c. 

Queen Isabella was present a few evenings ago at the Italian 
Theatre, Paris, to witness the Barbiére, and occupied the 
imperial box, together with the King and the Count and 
Countess Girgenti. Count d’Espeleta, her Grand Chamber- 
lain, and other personages of her suite, were in the box ad- 
joining. Madame Patti, with a sentiment of delicate atten- 
tion, made a slight change in the programine by giving in the 
the singing lesson a Spanish song, ‘‘ Los Toros del Puerto,’ 
instead of the one announced. 

The Hon. Lady Nugent’s first dance is fixed for Thursday, 
April 22. 

a aay Palk will have her first reception at 1, Gros- 
venor-gardens, on April 30. Her ladyship has issued invita- 
tions to her first ball for May 5. 

The marriage of Duke Robert of Parma and Princess Maria 
Pia, daughter of the late King of Naples, was celebrated at 
Rome on the morning of Sunday week by Pius IX., who is 
godfather of the bride. The dowry of the princess does not 


exceed 20,000/., it is said. The nuptial ceremony was per- 
formed in the Pope's private chapel, and the bridal pair after- 
wards visited the Church of St. Peter and performed their 
orisons before the tomb of the Apostles. 

Mrs. W. E. Gladstone will give a ‘‘small dance” on the 
28th inst., at the Premier’s residence in Carlton House-terrace. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster and Lady Augusta 
Stanley received a select party at dinner, on Tuesday evening, 
at their residence in Dean’s-yard. 

The Marquis of Blandford arrived in town a few days ago 
from a Jong tour in the East Indies, 

The Earl of Zetland arrived in town on Monday from Aske 
Hall, Yorkshire, for the season. _ 

The Countess of Caledon will give a ball at her residence on 
Friday, 7th of May. ‘ : 

The Earl and Countess Percy have arrived in town from 
Albury-park, Surrey, for the season. aki 

The Countess of Morley and Lady Katherine Parker have 
arrived at 66, Eaton-square, for the season. 

Lady Lindsay and Hon. Miss Lindsay left Rome last week 
for Naples for a few weeks. : 

Mr. Charles Magniac, M.P., and Mrs. Magniac have arrived 
at 49, Upper Grosvenor-street, for the season. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


On Tuesday last week was solemnised at the church of St. 
John, in Chester, the marriage of William Henry, eldest son 
of Robert Campbell, Esq., of Buscot-park, Berkshire, with 
Augusta Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Ormus Biddulph, Esq. 
The bridal cortége arrived at the church at eleven o’clock. 
The dress of the bride was white satin, trimmed with Brussels 
lace; Brussels lace veil, and wreaths of stephanotis and 
orange blossom ; diamond and pearl ornaments. The brides- 
maids, ten in number, were Miss Paulina Biddulph, Miss 
Constance Biddulph, Miss Caroline Biddulph, Miss Katherine 
Biddulph, Miss Louisa Biddulph, Miss Julia Biddulph (sisters 
of the bride), Miss Campbell, Miss Edith Campbell, Miss 
Louisa Biddulph, and Miss Curteis. The dresses of the 
bridesmaids were white grenadine, trimmed with rose-coloured 
satin ; wreaths of wild roses and tulle veils; gold lockets, 
with the monogram on them of bride and bridegroom. 

The marriage also of Major Dyer, R.A., son of Sir Thomas 
Swinnerton Dyer, Bart., of Dyerhaven, Sussex, to Amelia 
Susan, only daughter of the late John Ward, Esq., and step- 
daughter of Vice-Admiral Russell Eliott, of Appleby Castle, 
was celebrated at Appleby on the Tuesday. The bridesmaids 
(Miss Eliott and Miss Lock, Miss Bertha Eliott and Miss 
Skakerley) were dressed in white tarlatan trimmed with cerise 
satin, with wreaths of geranium and veils. The bride was 
attired in white satin trimmed with Honiton lace, and wore a 
magnificent square veil of the same fastened on by a spray of 
pearls, with necklace and brooch of the same. The wreath 
was of orange flowers and white camelias. The ceremony was 
performed by Archdeacon Boutflower and the vicar. ‘The 
déjedner was followed by a grand evening party, the happy 
pair having previously set off to spend the honeymoon on,the 
Continent. The bride’s presents were of the most costly and 
varied description. 

We have to announce the approaching marriage of Mr. 
Arthur Duncombe, second son of the Hon. Admiral Dun- 
combe, and Miss Katherine Milbank, eldest daughter of Mr. 
and the late Lady Margaret Milbank, and niece of the Earl of 
Stamford and Warrington. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of the Right Hon.. William Samuel Best, Baron 
Wynford, of Wynford Eagle, Dorsetshire, and Leesons, Kent, 
has been proved under 120,000/. His lordship has devised to 
his eldest son his estates in the counties of Dorset and Kent, 
and elsewhere ; a legacy of 2,000/., and all the furniture, 
plate, and other household effects at his mansions, with a re- 
commendation that he in like manner leaves the same to 
his successor to the title and estates. He leaves to his four 
younger children, on the decease of his wife, each the sum of 
10,000/., being chiefly property under his marriage settlement ; 
and during the life of his wife he leaves each an annuity of 
300/. until each becomes possessed of the 10,0007. The residue 
of his property to go with and be applied for the benefit of his 
estates. 

The will of Robert Keeley, Esq., of Pelham-crescent, 
Brompton, the eminent comedian, was proved in the London 
Court, on the 24th ult., under 18,000/. personalty, by his 
relict, Mary Anne Keeley, the surviving executor ; the other 
executor appointed was Thomas Frost Goward, Esq., of North- 
End Lodge, Walham-green (since deceased.) ‘Che will is 
dated Dec. 11, 1867, and the testator died Feb. 3 last, aged 
seventy-six. He bequeaths to his wife all his furniture, plate, 
wines, and other household effects absolutely, and leaves her 
a life interest in his estates, real and personal. He leaves to 
his granddaughter, Jessie Williams, on the decease of his wife, 
his Oriental Bank shares ; and to his wife’s sister, Mrs. Eliza 
Hulse, an annuity of 307. The residue of his property is to 
be ultimately divided between his two daughters, Mary, the 
widow of the late Albert Smith, and Louise, wife of Montague 
Williams, barrister-at-law, for the lives of his two daughters, 
and, after their decease, to their children. 

The will of Wm. Thomas, Esq., of 20, Boltons, Brompton, 
Middlesex, was proved under 80,0007. personalty. To his 
wife he leaves all his plate, books, pictures, and household 
furniture and effects, with permission to occupy or let his 
residence ; an immediate legacy of 10,000/., and the interest 
of 10,0002 for her life, and leaves her the residue of his 
undisposed property. ‘There are a few legacies and many 
charitable bequests, the latter amounting to upwards of 
30,0002., 20,0002. being immediate and 10,0007. reversionary 
on the decease of his wife. 


To the various paper productions of this paper age—paper 
collars, paper shirts, and even paper waistcoats, bonnets, and 
hats—must now be added paper coffins, the Building News 
says. 3 

A_velocipede ‘‘ professor,” after having made some money 
at Waterbury, Connecticut, by opening a riding-schoo], sold 
out his interest, reserving the right to give a farewell exhi- 
bition. He announced for one night a grand exhibition, and 
the first appearance of the champion female velocipedist from 
Boston. Shaving off his whiskers and moustache, he donned 
female attire, and rode his bicycle, to the amazement of a 
large audience. At midnight he left town with the proceeds 
of the exhibition. 


A Success UNPRECEDENTED. — MARAVILLA Cocoa Is 
PERFECTION.—The Globe says: ‘‘ Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla 
Cocoa has achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, 
and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition dis- 
tinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For homco- 
paths and invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable ot 
valuable beverage.””—Sold in packets only, by all Grocers, 
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Interesting FTtems. 


Mr. SAMUEL Perkin, of Beardon, Launceston, has died 
from the sting of a bee. The deceased had removed a hive of 
bees, and in moving them had broken the combs. A day or 
two after he went to look at the bees, and while doing so was 
stung by one of them on the neck, inor near the jugular vein. 
He immediately felt faint, and died in less than fifteen 
minutes. Deceased being naturally very timid in regard to 
bees, the shock to his system was felt so keenly as to cause 
a sudden stoppage of the action of the heart. 

A garden, on the model of the Mabille at Paris, is about to 
be constructed near the new English hotel at Cairo, and some 
of the most famous Parisian celebrities from the Casino Cadet, 
among whom are Trompe la Mort, Turlurette, Fil de l’Air, 
and Peau-de-Satin, have been engaged at very high salaries to 
open the Egyptian Marbille during the coming summer. 

From Mr. Rumbold’s report on Swiss trade it appears that 
the Custom House at New York lately seized, on the plea of 
an attempt to fraud, all the ribbons sent by no Jess than 
seven houses of Bale. The Swiss say that the New York 
Customs sent secret agents all over Europe to ascertain the 
cost of articles destined to the American markets, and on the 
strength of the data thus collected brought charges of fraud 
against the exporters. By these proceedings the veracity of 
documents legalised by the American agents in Switzerland 
themselves would seem to be called in question. 

A Femate ‘‘Caprain.’’—In recent shipping news from New 
York a fact is mentioned which may be recommended to the 
notice of the advocates of women’s rights. The ship Chieftain 
sailed from Calcutta for New York. When five weeks out the 
captain was incapacited, and confined to his berth by fever. 
His wife, Mrs. Maguire, thereupon took command of the 
vessel ard brought her safely into port. On a former occasion, 
under somewhat similar circumstances, a similar feat was ac- 
complished by this enterprising captainess, who has sailed the 
sea for twenty years, and is evidently well acquainted with 
the working of a ship. 

On a recent evening a lodger at 22, Rue Cambronne, went 
to draw water from the well in the court-yard. Unable to 
draw up the bucket, he stooped down to discover the cause. 
His surprise may be imagined when he discovered in the well 
a human body. An alarm was given; the sapeurs-pompiers 
arrived, and succeeded in bringing to the surface the dead 
body of a widow, aged sixty-nine. She was addicted to drink, 
and had fallen into misery. It is supposed that when in a 
state of drunkenness she had killed herself. 

A Dancrrous ‘Sister or Cuarity.”—A few evenings 
back, we read in an American paper, as a farmer was driving 
towards St. Bonnet-le-Chateau (Loire), he was accosted by a 
Sister of Charity, who asked him for a seat in his cart. He 
consented, but in aiding the other to get up he became certain 
that the hand which he took was that of a man. Thinking 
it best to dissemble for the moment, he suffered the other to 
take a seat by his side, but on reaching a hill told bis com- 
panion that they must alight to let the horse walk up the 
ascent. The pretended sister got down first, which she had 
no sooner done than the farmer lashed his horse and started 
off at full speed. The next moment he heard a shrill whistle, 
and in looking back saw that several ill-looking fellows had 
joined his late companion, and that the whole party were 
going across the fields to intercept him further on. He 
reached the town, however, in safety, and on examining his 
carriage found in it a basket, left behind by the sister, con- 
taining 20/. in money, a pistol, and a poniard, the whole of 
which he deposited in the hands of the police. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thornton West, who are about to take up 
their residence at Streatham Hall, near Exeter, have intimated 
to Mr. Richard Lewis, the Secretary of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, their wish to give, in conjunction with 
the Exeter lifeboat festivities, the amount of a first-class life- 
boat station, stipulating that the boat shall be placed on the 
coast of Devon and Cornwall. A first-class lifeboat station 
consists of a boat and carriage, equipment, and boat-house, 
and the cost is about 700/. This benevolent lady and gen- 
tleman have previously defrayed, through the institution, the 
entire cost of the West Wittering lifeboat station, on the 
coast of Susesx. 

A young woman named Amelia Saluriel, a hook-folder, 
while walking in the Farringdon-road with a young man with 
whom she was about to be married, was seized with a fit of 
coughing, sank to the ground, and before she could be got 
home died. At the inquest which was held on the body by 
Dr. Lankester, the medical evidence showed that the deceased 
had died of heart disease, and a verdict was returned of death 
from natural causes. 

The four-horse stage-coach from Brighton to London, which 
last year made such quick journeys, will resume travelling on 
the road, through Crawley, on the lst of May, and an addi- 
tional four-horse coach will be started by new proprietors, 
making a route through Merton and Horsham to Brighton, 
from London and back. A four-horse coach, for the convey- 
ance of passengers between London and Dover, travelling over 
Shooter’s-hill and through the county of Kent, will also 
shortly appear on the road. The Sevenoaks coach will again 
come on the road at the end of the present month. 


An inquest has been held at Easingwold, near York, re- 
specting the death of Mary Ann Cariss and Elizabeth Gill, 
two girls in the service of Mr. Haworth, brewer. The girls, 
who were aged respectively fourteen and thirteen, were at 
church together on the Sunday evening, after which they took 
a walk with a young man, who was ‘‘ keeping company” with 
Gill. They returned home about the usual time, and there 
was nothing remarkable in their demeanour. At six o’clock 
on the following morning, one of the men employed by Mr. 
Haworth found open the back door of the house, leading to 
the yard. The girls could nowhere be seen, but their hats 
were found at the end of the yard by the side of a reservoir. 
Grapnels were then obtained, and very soon the bodies of the 
two, showing no marks of violence, were drawn out of the 
water. Each had a Prayer-book in her bosom. It appeared 
ree perdi girls had on several occasions threatened to drown 
cpa ves. A few weeks ago they were seen together, one 
Or chests having a stick in her hand with which they had been 
gauging a neighbouring pond, and they thea stated that the 
water was not deep enough for that purpose. They told one 
witness on the Sunday night that they should never b 
at Easingwold Church any more, and that they would ‘* ol Ten 
the ocean” early on Monday morning. Thoin aaa t P Bae 
verdict in each case of felo de ge. = thi Alaa 

Easter week closed with a fearful ; 
troup of performing lions had been visiting ‘the Paes On 
the night of the last performance the lion-tamer ae suddenl 
taken ill, and in order not to disappoint the public the aiPcktGr 
of the circus, M. Brennett, notwithstanding the opposition of 
his friends, was rash enough to undertake the dompteur’s part. 
Mr. Brennett entered the cage, and succeeded for a time in 
making the lions go through their performances ; but when it 


came to the close, which consists of giving the animals raw] floor, however, the sheets gave way, and he fell on to the 


meat, the director lost courage, and instead of keeping a firm 
eye on the animals, as tamers are wont to do, he trembled, 
and made for the door of the cage. This sealed his doom. <A 
large lioness was the first to pounce upon him, and in a few 
minutes the rash, unfortunate man was torn to pieces. The 
excitement among the audience can be better imagined than 
described. 

Miss Burdett Coutts is said to have proposed to provide 
Jerusalem with an efficient system of water supply at her 
own cost, and the scheme which embodies the details of her 
munificent offer has been laid before the Council of State. A 
preliminary report of the section to which it has been referred 
has, we learn, been made in favour of some features of the 
proposal, which will probably be accepted in its entirety ; 
and, if so, our millionaire countrywoman will take rank 
even before Sir Moses Montefiore as a benefactor of the Holy 
City. 

The second course of lectures to women has begun at the 
Kensington Museum. The subject this time is Elementary 
Geometry, or, as the lecturer, Mr. Clifford, callsit, **Size and 
Shape.” Free tickets are now, as in Edinburgh, offered to all 
governesses who will bring with them two or more pupils. 

News For HusBanps.—Mr. Locke King’s Bill for altering 
the descent of real estates makes the real property of intes- 
tates devolve as leascholds. At present, observes the Law 
Journal, if a wife dies seised of real estate, it goes to her heir; 
if she dies possessed of leasehold her husband is entitled to it 
by his marital right. Therefore, if Mr. Locke King’s Bill 
becomes law, husbands will succeed to the real estate of their 
deceased wives, and the heir will be defeated. This peculiar 
effest of the measure was never observed in the debate in the 
House of Commons, and perhaps never occurred to the author 
of the Bill. 

A London confectioner has appealed to Chancery to protect 
his copyright in a design for a sweetmeat—an imitation in 
sugar of an oyster, which is affixed to and sold upon a real 
oyster shell. Vice-Chancellor James held that the sweetmeat 
was a ‘‘design” within the meaning of the Act, and granted 
an injunction. 

An ingenious innovation has been introduced in the ‘‘float”’ 
in Her Majesty’s Theatre, the flame from the burners being 
directed downwards at an angle of forty-five degrees, so that 
the heat may be conveyed through flues out of the house, 
and all danger obviated of the performers’ dresses catch- 
ing fire. 

Two little girls have been burned to death at Congleton 
while their mothers were at work in the silk-mills there. 

An inquest has been held at St. George’s Hospital by Mr 
Bedford on the body of a man named William Drake. _ It ap- 
peared from the evidence that on the afternoon of the 2nd 
inst., as Mdlle. Titiens’ brougham was entering Hyde-park by 
the south gateway of Stanhope-gate, a waggonette crossed in 
front, causing the driver of the brougham to pull up so sud- 
denly that the pole broke, and he lost all control over the 
horses. The deceased and a policeman ran forward and 
stopped the horses, but in doing so, Drake received a severe 


kick on the knee, which resulted in pycemia, and caused his 


death. Mr. Francis Tagart, of Craven-hill-gardens, Hyde- 
park, who saw the occurrence, said that had not the man suc- 
ceeded in stopping the horses the consequences must have 
been most serious to Mdlle. Titiens and another lady who were 
in the brougham. A verdict of accidental death was returned, 
and a gentleman present said that those dependant on the de- 
ceased would be amply cared for by Mdlle. 'Titiens. : 

Miss Lydia Becker has been lecturing at Leeds on the right 
of women to vote. In the course of her address Miss Becker 
said with regard to the franchise the law placed woman men- 
tally below lunatics, as it placed her morally below felons. 
During the recent arguments on the subject in the Court of 
Common Pleas one of the judges indignantly scouted the 
claims of woman to humanity. He would allow her, he 
said, to be a little nearer than his horse and a little dearer 
than his dog, but must insist on the absolute identity of the 
political rights of all three. The case of the 1,600 women 
placed on the register at Salford and struck off by the revis- 
ing barrister was being argued, when the counsel was inter- 
rupted by the judge putting the question, whether if the re- 
vising barrister found a horse or a dog on the register he would 
not be justified in striking it off? It just came to this, that 
the property and earnings of women were taken as was seen 
fit, and in return for this personal contribution to the national 
revenues they were told that they should not possess the 
minutest fraction of personal political power—that they 
should not be allowed to have the smallest share in the 
government of the country of which they were denizens, not 
to have any voice in the making of the laws determining the 
legal and political status of persons of their sex. 

Miss BurDEtT?T Courts AND BETHNAL-GREEN.—The contests 
in the east and west wards of the parish of St. Matthew, 
Bethnal-green, for the election of guardians of the poor for 
the ensuing year have resulted as follows, the figures denot- 
ing the number of votes recorded for the several candidates : 
East Ward—Meldola, 1,484; Ward, 1,458 ; Wright, 1,308 ; 
Haine, 1,286 ; Watkins, 1,235 ; Hollingworth, 1,062 ; Burgin, 
353 ; Sheptow, 319. West Ward—Fox 1,260; Massingham, 
975; Paul, 974; Collins, 777; Sappins, 754; Turnell, 559 ; 
Nathan, 490 ; Perrin, 427 ; Nicholson, 396. The six names 
standing first on each of the above lists are the successful can- 
didates. Miss Burdett Coutts was nominated to serve for the 
west ward, and on first being made officially aware of the fact 
forwarded a letter to the Clerk to the Guardians, intimating 
that if, after fully considering the matter, she felt that her 
election would enable her to increase her usefulness to the 
poor, she would be willing to leave the matier in the hands of 
the ratepayers. Another communication was, however, re- 
ceived from Miss Coutts at a subsequent date, requesting that 
her name might be struck out of the list of candidates. 


The exorbitant prices of apartments in Paris have rendered 
certain neighbouhoods uninhabitable by any except million- 
aires or ‘the friends of the Emperor.” The following official 
list of the rents of certain houses has been recently published, 
and will in a measure show that the leaseholders do not after 
all realise such enormous profits : A house on the Boulevard 
Haussmann, 40,000 francs per annum ; another house on the 
boulevard, 76,000 francs; a house in the Rue du Faubourg 
Montmartre, 43,000 francs ; a house in the Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin, 74,000 francs ; another in the same street, 95,000 
francs ; a house in the Rue de Rivoli, 80,000 francs ; and one 
in the Place de ]a Madeleine, 90,000 francs. ‘These are not 
cited as out-of-the-way rents, but are taken as they appear 1n 
the ‘‘ Petites Afliches.” 

A young man named Charles Vinnall, an 
Messrs. Evans and Hayward, drapers, of Pen 4 
stayed out at night till nearly twelve o’clock, and, according 
to the rules of the establishment, would have to remain out 
for the night. He contrived to wake some of the assistants 
in the house, and they tied some sheets together and lowered 
them to the ground from the third floor window, and began 
to pull the young man up. When he had reached the second 


apprentice to 
tonville-road, 
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pavement. He was picked up insensible and taken to the 
Gray’s-inn-road Hospital, where he died in about an hour 
from concussion of the brain. 

A Caution to HovusEHoOLDERS.—One morning last week 
Mrs. Sarah Cook, a widow lady, living at 11, Winfield-ter- 
race, Old Trafford, Manchester, perceived an escape of gas in 
her house. The lady lighted a candle to examine a gas pen- 
dant, and was knocked down by an explosion so severe that 
on being taken to the Royal Infirmary it was feared she would 
not recover from the dreadful burns she had received. The 
furniture in almost every room in the house was injured, plate- 
glass windows were shivered to atoms, and bedroom doors 
were blown on to the beds. Two little children who were 
close by the lady at the time escaped with a scorching of the 
hair. ‘A travelling menagerie was passing when the explosion 
occurred, the noise of which caused the wild beasts to roar 
with terror and break down some of their cagework. 

Heroic Conpuct or A Lapy.—A few days ago the steamer 
which plies between Italy and Tunis stopped to land five 
passengers at La Goulette. The boat into which they en- 
tered had not got more than a few yards from the vessel when 
it was overturned by the waves. A French gentleman, 
named Cazeneuve, his wife, and two sailors, seeing what had 
occurred, immediately jumped into another boat at the quay 
and succeeded in saving four of them. The fifth, a young 
girl, was on the point of sinking, when Madame Cazeneuve, 
who was a good swimmer, plunged into the water and sup- 
ported her until the rest were able to extricate them both 
from their dangerous position. 

It was stated a few days ago at an inquest held by Dr. 
Lankester, in Clifton-street, Marylebone, that the deceased, 
Harriet Padley, wife of a master butcher, had been seldom 
sober for the last twenty years. She frequently fell about 
and injured herself. She was at last found dead in her room, 
with bruises over her eye and head. The coroner said he 
thought drunkenness was increasing with women, and he 
wished it were possible to put all drunkards in an asylum 
under restraint. The verdict was, the woman died from 
serum on the brain produced by drinking alcohol. 

The same coroner held an inquest on a boy named Thomas 
Spiller, seven years old, who fell into the Regent's Canal and 
was drowned while fishing for sticklebacks. Dr. Lankester 
remarked that more boys were lost in that pursuit than men 
in the sea fisheries. A youth recovered the body by means 
of drags, for which the law allowed him 5s. Had he jumped 
into the water and saved the boy’s life, it appears that he 
would not have been entitled to any reward. 

The mother of Benjamin Higgs, late of the Great Central 
Gas Company, has just died—her death having been hastened, 
it is said, by her grief at the disgrace of her son. She was 
buried last Monday at Brightwaltham, a village near New- 
bury, Berkshire, where she and her husband kept a public- 
house, until they were induced by their son to leave and 
come up to London to live. 


THE DOOR-STEP. 


Tne conference-meeting through at last, 
We boys around the vestry waited 
~~To see the girls come tripping past, 
Like snow-birds willing to be mated. 


Not braver he that leaps the wall 
By level musket-flashes litten, 

Than I, who stepped before them all, 
Who longed to see me get the mitten. 


But no, she blushed and took my arm! 
We let the old folks have the highway, 

And started towards the Maple Farm, 
Along a kind of lovers’ by-way. 


I can’t remember what we said, 
’T was nothing worth a song or story, 
Yet that rude path by which we sped 
Seemed all transformed and in a glory. 


The snow was crisp beneath our feet, 
The moon was full, the fields were gleaming ; 
By hood and tippet sheltered sweet i 
Her face with youth and health was beaming. 


The little hand outside het muff— 

O, sculptor, if yeu could but mould it !— 
So lightly touched my jacket-cuff, 

To keep it warm I had to hold it. 


To have her with me there alone— 
’T was love and fear and triumph blended ; 
At last we reached the foot-worn stone 
Where that delicious journey ended. 


She shook her ringlets from her hood, 

And with a ‘‘ Thank you, Ned,” dissembled ; 
But yet I knew she understood 

With what a daring wish I trembled. 


A cloud passed kindly overhead, ; 
The moon was slyly peeping through it, 
Yet hid its face, as if it said, 
‘Come, now or never ! do it, do it.” 


My lips till then had only known 
The kiss of mother and of sister ; 


But somehow, full upon her own | 
Sweet, rosy, darling mouth—I kissed her ! 


Perhaps ’twas boyish love, yet still, 
O, listless woman ! weary lover! 
To feel once more that fresh, wild thrill, 
I’d give—But who can live youth over ? 


—Atlantic Monthly. 


<‘T have used your Pain Killer in my family for bronchitis 
and bowel complaints, and repeatedly given it to my men, and 
always with the most complete success, and I consider it the best 
family medicine in use—J. WINSTANLEY, cart proprietor, 10, 
Whittle-strect, Liverpool, Jan. 2, 1869.—To Perry Davis & Son. 

Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mrs. 8. A. AtiEen’s Wortp’s Haim REsrorer or 
Dressinc never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agrecable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Depot, 266, High Holborn, London. 
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Dotes Interesting amb (Ob. 


THE great aquarium in Berlin will soon be completed. 
8,000 living varieties of fish, lobsters, crabs, starfish, and 
other forms of marine life, have been collected, and are await- 
Ing removal to the crystal palace which has been built for 
them. 

We find the following advertisement in the columns of a 
Ballarat paper: ‘*To clergymen.—Tenders are invited for 
Marrying two or more couples, at the Railway Hotel, 
Lydiard-street, on Tuesday, 19th inst. ‘Tenders to be left at 
the above address.” What next? 

A woman in one of the census districts on Long Island gave 
to the enumerator the names of twenty of her children, and 
then said she believed there were two or three more, but she 
couldn’t just then remember their names. 

The journals of Brunn, in Moravia, state that a Jewess who 
lately attained the respectable age of one hundred years, felt 
the other day a pain in her gums, which was soon after found 
to be caused by the appearance of four new teeth, which were 
forcing their way down, 

On tne morning of his quitting the Grand Hotel, Paris, for 
London, the Nabob of Bengal paid for three coats of Russian 
sable made for himself and his three sons. The bill for these 
furs amounted to 4,320/. The set of this fur presented by the 
Emperor of Russia to Patti during her recent visit to St. 
Petersburg is valued at 3,000 guineas, 

A lady at baptism in Chicago neglecting to remove her 
bonnet, the clergyman did it, bringing off with the article a 
vast amount of hair, to the amusement of the congregation. 

The oldest man in the world has just died in Poland. He 
Was named Semen, and lived in Podolia on the estate of the 
Princess Cretwertinska. He recounted the events of 1767, 
when he was a soldier. He had just entered his 139th year. 
Le Siécle says that at eighty his hair was quite white, and 
afterwards became of a brown shade. oe 

An American paper informs us that when Mdlle. Christine 
Nilsson recently (quere when ?) sang in London, she lost one of 
her hair-pins, which one of tke scene-shifters found. He showed 
it to one of the young aristocrats who were behind the scenes. 
‘* How much do you ask for it?” said the lord. ‘‘ Twenty-five 
guineas,” replied the scene-shifter. The young lord actually 
paid him the twenty-five guineas, took the hair-pin, and said 
he would preserve it as a precious relic. 

M. Bayard Taylor, in Putnam’s Magazine, is respousible 
for the statement that the largest kitchen in the world has 
been erected on the banks of the Uruguay River, in South 
America, for the purpose of furnishing the world with Liebig’s 
extract of meat. It covers 20,000 square feet ; each boiler 
will contain 12,000 pounds of flesh, and eighty head of cattle 
must be slaughtered every hour to supply them. 

Some attention, writes the Pall Mall Gazette, has beenfpaid 
of late years to decorative art in this country. Exhibitions 
have spoiled the public taste for china monsters, and wall 
paper and carpets have greatly improved indesign. With such 
educational influences surrounding them, how is it that 
fashionable matrons dress their children in such odd 
and incongruous garbs? Dwarf Highlanders are going 
out of date ; but of late there has been a run upon naval 
costumes, and it is not an unusual thing to meet a five 
year old boatswain in the park, whistle and all complete, 
accompanied by his nurse, who draws a perambulator into 
which the hardy sailor is put when he wants to sleep. In 
Kensington Gardens last Sunday four children appeared hav- 
ing all their clothes exactly alike, and one of them leading a 
small dog, which, not to put the party out of countenance, 
was covered en suite with a cloth the colour of his guide’s 
stockings. The completeness and symmetry, so to speak, of 
this procession attracted general admiration.” 

At the Latimer-road Station of the Metropolitan Railway 
on Monday, a girl named Mann, aged sixteen, reached the 
platform as a train was moving away, and attempted to enter 
it, She grasped the handle of a carriage-door and held it fast 
until the train had passed from the platform, when she let go 
her hold and fell upon the metals, The wheels of the hind- 
most carriage ran over her right leg, all but severing it below 
the knee. She was removed to the West London Hospital at 
Hammersmith. 

It is dangerous, perhaps, to express sympathy with any 
class in America, but it is impossible not to feel rather sorry 
for babies in that country, if the accounts given by the New 

ork Express of February 6 are to be believed. It seems 
that in that land of progress infanticide is not behind in the 
race. In New York more than sixty females earn an honest 
living by killing babies brought to them by their mothers, 
and the diminution of the American population in many 
States, such as Maine and Massachusetts, is attributed to this 
fashionable crime. 

Love at First Sicur.—‘‘ A rather extraordinary marriage ”’ 
(saysa New York paper) ‘‘ took place at York, York County, 
Pa., on the 25th of February. The bridegroom is sixty, and 
the bride over 100 years old. The parties never saw each 
Other but once before the day of marriage, and it might be 
Called a case of pure love at first sight. The bride is well 

nown by many in this community, and is a popular personage 
Where she resides. Many of the most prominent persons of 

ork have called to pay their respects, making the aged 
Pair presents, &c. She says no more hardships now 
for her, She will live the new life which she has so auspici- 
Cusly begun with comfort and ease, leaning on the strong arm 
of a doting and loving husband for support and consolation in 
all her troubles and trials.” The following is the marriage 
Notice : ‘On the 25th ult., by the Rev. N. S. Buckingham, Mr. 
omas Cromwell, of Chambersburg, to Mrs. Esther Oliver, 
of York, Pa. No cards.” 
. At the first of the Empress’s receptions dancing took place 
im the Salle des Maréchaux. Her Majesty wore a straw- 
Coloured dress, looped up with garlands of flowers ; diamonds 
On the head and neck. ‘The Princess Mathilde was attired in 
°range, and the Princess de Metternich in white with cerise 
bons, ‘The Empress walked about for a considerable time 
With the Duchess of Hamilton. The buffet was placed in the 
alerie de la Paix. 

“Lowery LancuaGe.—The editor of the New Orleans 
. ‘cayune acknowledges the receipt of a bouquet in the follow- 
ake terms: ‘* Tinted with the blue of the softest summer 

1s, and laden with a perfume recalling the delicious sea air 
vi ” Summer morn, was the glorious bouquet of double 
ae ets, flecked here and there with white Lady-bank roses, 
. nt us yesterday by a fair friend from Jefferson. Rare and 
ras blossoms, caught together by the delicate hands of a 
Some who has an eye to effect and a soul to drink in and 
a Prehend the beautiful, are cheering companions, and bring 
* Parkling pleasure to the eye dulled by the monotonous 

Spect of printed pages.” 
suog en $828e in the life of Frederick Robertson, of Brighton, 
ittic chs something very affecting in relation to the burial of 
children, Soon after his settlement at Brighton a little 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


daughter was taken from him by death, and he speaks of his 
returning from putting his little beautiful one himself into 
her grave, after a last look at her calm, placid countenance 
lying in her coffin. ‘‘It was,” he says, ‘by starlight, with 
only the sexton present; but it was more congenial to my 
heart to bury her so than in the midst of a crowd, in the 
glaring daylight, with the service gabbled over her.” 

A boy was charged before the Birmingham magistrates on 
Saturday with vagrancy, having been found sleeping in a 
waggon. His mother appeared, and on being asked what re- 
ligion she professed, with a view to her son being sent to a re- 
fnrmatory, she replied, ‘‘I go cleaning and working.” 


HOMEWARD. 


Ir is the time when birds are calling 

Each to his mate, his sweetheart mate, 
When airs are sweet with blossoms falling, 

And Spring is waxing warm and late ; 
And care is grown a heavy thralling 

That keeps me from my fair estate. 


For in the old familiar places 

Doth Nature list, for me doth list, 
And in the wood’s untrodden spaces 

Are pathways where my feet are missed, 
And little starry flower-faces 

That watch for me to keep a tryst. 


Sweet valleys that the sky stoops over 
So tenderly, so tenderly, 

And hill-sides where the whitening clover 
Already tempts the roving bee, 

My heart is still your faithful lover, 
Remembering charms none else will see. 


The robin is my younger brother ; 
Blackbird and jay, sparrow and wren, 
Each year to greet the dear old mother 
Come all the children home again : 
She calls to me, ‘‘ I miss no other, 
Ah, why so long in haunts of men ?” 


She knows my heart could never wrong her, 
She calls me so, she draws me so, 

I feel the old spells growing stronger, 
Aside the heavy weight I throw. 

I cannot bide in exile longer, 
Home to the meadows let me go. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES IN TURKEY.—By a 
letter from Constantinople we learn that the arrival of the 
Prince of Wales had caused no small excitement amongst the 
upper ranks, both of Turkish and foreign society, who, since 
the termination of the Turco-Greek quarrel, had had but 
few subjects of interest to occupy them. ‘The places 
of amusement where, more than elsewhere, the Turkish 
and Greek world respectively may be seen, are ‘‘ the 
Sweet Waters of Europe” and the Opera, and on the day after 
the Prince’s arrival both of these haunts were crowded to 
excess. The ‘‘Sweet Waters” take the name froma small 
stream which flows into the top of the Golden Horn. A long 
sequestered valley, divided into three sections, is watered by 
a narrow canal, having a garden on either side ; and below a 
beautiful kiosk and mosque belonging to the Sultan, the waters 
are spanned by a wooden bridge. On the 2nd of April, being 
the Mohammedan Sabbath, half Constantinople was there. 
The Prince and Princess were rowed up from the Golden 
Horn, and as they passed on to the kiosk thosefilling the crowds 
of carriages on either side of the stream had the best oppor- 
tunity of seeing them. The Princess was then driven round 
the gardens, followed by the Prince and others on horseback. 
In the evening of that day the Opera was crowded by the 
Greek and Frank population, the royal party occupying the 
Sultan’sbox, and one on either side of it thrown into one. 

Two women, named Sarah Bryant and Emma James, were 
charged on Tuesday on remand, at the Lambeth Police-court, 
with stealing plate and other property, valued at 5007. There 
were several charges against the prisoners, and in each case 
their plan of operations appears to have been the same. They 
called at ladies’ houses under the pretence of obtaining a vote 
for an orphan asylum, or some similar institution, and while 
the servant had gone to inform her mistress, the two women 
carried off all the plate and other valuables of which they 
could obtain possession. On their house being searched a 
number of plated forks and spoons, and a portion of the plunder 
from various houses, were found. Especial care, however, had 
been taken to remove the initials engraved upon such articles. 
A number of pawnbrokers’ duplicates relating to various ar- 


ticles pledged, and since proved to have been the proceeds cf | 


plunder, a quantity of begging letters and petitions, and a 
regular directory for different parts of London, in which 
the names of well-known benevolent persons were 
marked as a reference, were also found in the house. A police 
sergeant stated that similar robberies had been committed by 
a regular gang with which the prisoners were no doubt con- 
nected, at Upper Clapton, Bayswater, Kensington, Dalston, 
Balham, and other parts of London, plate and other property 
to a large amount being carried off. The prisoner James has 
been frequently convicted of obtaining, or attempting to 
obtain, money under false pretences. Both prisoners were 
cominitted for trial. 

Another application for bail was made on Tuesday on be- 
half of Mdme. Rachel. Mr. West, optician, of Coventry-street, 
Haymarket, was proposed as joint bail with Mr. Johnson, 
printer, who has been already accepted. Mr. West said he 
did not know Mdme. Rachel, and he had not been indemni- 
fied, nor promised to be held harmless in the event of her 
non-appearance. Mr. Justice Montagu Smith, after a dis- 
cussion, thought there should be some evidence as to Mr. 
West’s stock-in-trade, and the matter was adjourned to 
another day. Mdme. Rachel remains in Newgate. 


Tur Nonpareit Bonton Boots anp SHors.—W. Good- 
man, the eminent artistic boot and Court shoemaker, has 
every accommodation for ladies and gentlemen at his 
commodious premises, 1, Norland-terrace, Prince’s-corner, 
and Norland House, Holland-park, Notting-hill, W. His 
spacious showrooms are now replete with choice specimens 
of elegant and beautifully designed boots and shoes for short 
dresses, also for dinner, evening, and full-dress costume. 
Wedding trousseaux with éclat. ‘I'he leading articles in shoes 
are those of the period of Louis XILI., X[V., and XVI.; in 
boots the Dagmar and the Eugéne for promenade. For youths 
and children a select class of article for school, promenade, or 
country wear. India and colonial outfits. And by his great 
patronage gives unqualified approbation. Cards for self- 
measurement forwarded to all parts of the world. 1, Nor- 
land-terrace, .Prince’s-corner, and Norland House, Holland- 
park, Notting-hill, W. Manufactory, Theobald’s-road, Lon- 
don, W.C,—[ADvr. ] 
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A Kinp HusBanp.—A lady, who was suffering under a 
slight indisposition, told her husband that it was with the 
greatest difficulty she could breathe, and the effort distressed 
her exceedingly. ‘‘I wouldn’t try, my dear,” soothingly 
responded the husband. 

A celebrated divine, who prided himself upon the originality 
of his sermons, was once told jocularly, that a sermon he had 
preached was excellent. ‘‘ But,” said the wag who told him, 
‘‘T had previously read every word of it in a book I have at 
home.” The astonished clergyman begged fora sight of the 
volume. ‘*Oh, I have no doubt you have the same bovk in 
your library ; it is Johnson’s Dictionary.” : 

An old lady correspondent of an American paper writes to 
the editor, ‘‘I like your paper very much. I have only one 
objection to it ; it hasn’t deaths enough.” 

The ‘‘ Fat Contributor” of the Cincinnati Times thinks the 
poem of ‘*Enoch Arden” has encouraged hundreds of dead 
husbands to return and annoy their families, who would other- 
wise have kept away. 

A Philadelphia surgeon, who was on his way to perform an 
operation on a patient, had his carriage robbed and lost his 
surgical instruments while making a temporary stop, 
‘* Whereby,” adds the reporter, ‘‘ the operation was prevented 
and the patient’s life saved.” 

The oldest revolver—The earth. 

Was the maid of Athens maid of Greece? If so, was she 
ever in a melting mood ? 

A lady in Connecticut wears on her hat a stuffed bird so ex- 
ceedingly natural and life-like to appearance that a cat sprang 
at it and damaged it recently. 

A Brooklyn undertaker recently wrote to a doctor that if 
the doctor would recommend him to families where he visited, 
he (the undertaker) would ‘‘ reciprocate.” 

Two young ladies and an Irishman were conversing on age, 
when one of them put the home question : ‘* Which of us do 
you think is the elder, Mr. H.?” ‘‘ Sure,” replied the gallant 
Hibernian, ‘‘ you both look younger than each other.’’ 

‘*What did you come here after?” inquired Miss Susan 
Nipper, of a bachelor friend, who made her a call when the rest 
of the people were gone out. ‘‘I came to borrow some 
matches,” he meekly replied. ‘‘ Matches! that’s a likely 
story. Why don’t you make a match? I know what you 
came for,” exclaimed the delighted miss, as she crowded the 
old bachelor into a corner, ‘‘you came to kiss and hug me 
almost to death, but you shan’t—without you are the strongest, 
and everybody knows you are.” 


(From Punch.) 

THEIR GUARDIAN ANGEL.—Miss Burdett Coutts has been 
nominated one of the Guardians for Bethnal-Green. Of course 
she will be elected by acclamation. But the office and title 
will not be new to her, for she has long been the Guardian of 
the Poor. 

Hints For A Hotipay.—Go to the Zoological-gardens, if you 
want to enjoy them, always for choice, on a very wet day. In 
your water-proofer, and under your umbrella, you will then 
have room, without inconvenience or obstruction, to see the 
wild beasts fed. 

AN AGREEABLE SuRPRISE.—Mr. Lowe will go down to pos- 
terity as the author of a Surprise Budget. He may be said to 
have surprised everybody by Lowe-ring taxation, 


(From Fun). 

A CHANGE or Namg.—Robinson : ‘Good piano this of yours, 
Racket. Broadwood?’ Racket: ‘It was—it was; but it 
has been so often taken for debt that I call it Collard and 
Collard now.” 

‘*TELL ME, MARy, HOW TO Woo THEE.”—Mary: ‘* Show 
me that you are worth a clear thousand a-year, a brougham, 
and box at the opera, and—I think you’ll do.” 

PANE AND GRIEF.—Rough Humanitarian (who has run up 
against enraged glazier with disastrous consequences): ‘‘ He’s 
a precious ungrateful cove to abuse me like that for removing 
a pane from his back.” 

Maxim (by our Parisian Attach¢).—Wirth makes the swell 
—the want of bim the woman, 


(From the Free Lance.) 
Household Words.—FPapa, mamma. 
A Shining Character.—A shoe-black. 


A Sxercn or Miss Becker.—I heard the greater part of 
Miss Becker’s lecture in the Newcastle Mechanics’ Institute 
on Wednesday evening, and I must say it was worthy of an 
intellectual Englishwoman. I have heard Miss Carpenter, 
whose philanthropic schemes towards the emigration of our 
surplus women are well known—a sharp-faced but by no means 
robust little woman. I have gazed on the fair face of Emily 
Faithfull, of the Victoria Press, who doesn’t look a morsel of 2 
blue stocking, but just such an armful of joy as you would 
expect to see tripping it under a Maypole, or singing ‘‘ I’m 
ower young to marry” in the quiet of a Scotch gloaming. 
Lydia Becker is like neither. At the first glance she realised 
to my mind Mrs. German Reed's ideal of the frightened lady 
at the seaside who is running from a violent bull. Tall and 
somewhat gaunt as seen from the centre of the hall, she 
improves on acquaintance. Her face is not exctly pretty, for 
the lady has seen a few summers, but it is a lovable and 
composed face. I should imagine Miss Becker rarely does 
anything inahurry. She seems full of method, of quict deter- 
mination, with a peculiarly shy, as distinguishable from a sly 
sense of humour. Her forehead, like Desdemona’s, is not high, 
but deliberative. Her eyes (she wears glasses) are large, full, 
and effulgent. They twinkle shyly when she is about to say 
a humorous thing, ‘and in the innocence of an obviously enjoy- 
able nature Miss Becker laughs at her own jokes. Her voice 
is soft and sweet, and rather low—just such a voice as a 


brother wearied and toil-stained would like to hear when he 


reached home in the evening—just such a voice, mild and 
mellow, as we are told the 


: Quakers train the females of the 
household to speak in—not harsh, but natural and persuasive, 
— Correspondent of ‘* Gateshead Tribune.” 

Hottoway’s Pints—Bap Heatra MADE Goop.—Thou- 
sands have died the last two months in excess of the average 
because they had neglected to purify the blood after the late 
long winter, Every invalid should be acquainted with the 
virtues of Holloway’s inestimable Pills; their purifying, re- 
gulating, strengthening, and aperient qualities should he triel 
by all persons in a delicate or precarious state of health. 
These pills expel all noxious humours from the system, im- 
prove the appetite, amend the digestion, promote the secre- 
tion of healthy bile, and regulate the bowels. Holloway’s 
Pills act admirably as a tonic to frames whose nerves have 
been shaken by protracted indisposition, or whose brains have 
been overwrought by study, or depressed by excessive in- 
dulgence, i 
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RTISTIC GEMS for the SCRAP- 
BOOX.—EXOTIC BIRDS and NESTS, a Pair ex- 
quisitely finished in colours, 3s. 1d. stamps, or Single One 
as sample sent post-free for 1s 7d. in stamps._JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


COLOURED CARDS. 
ae) TIDINGS ; or, Sketches of 


Missionary Enterprise. A Packet of Twelve Cards, 
beautifully printed in Colours, with descriptive letterpress. 


Is. 

[THE KINGS and QUEENS cf ENG- 
LAND. Twelve large Cards, beautifully printed in 

Colours, consisting of Portraits, Historic Scenes, and a 

Summary of English History. 1s. 6d., in a finely illumi- 

nated packet. 


CRIPTURE NATIONALITIES ; or, 
Ancient People spoken of in the Bible. Packet of 
Twelve Cards, beautifully printed in Colours, with descrip- 
tive letterpress. 1s. 
EWISH MONTHS ; or, The Feasts, 
e Fasts, and-Employments of the Jews. Twelve Cards, 
with descriptive letterpress. Is, 


j)LORAL REWARD CARDS; a Packet 
containing Twelve Coloured Cards. Price 8d. 
Lonnon: 56, PATERNOSTER-ROW; 65, ST. PAUL’S- 
CHURCHYARD; and 164, PICCADILLY. Bricuron: 
31, WESTERN-ROAD. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


{ AND F. CROOK’S POULTRY 

« APPLIANCES of every ‘description,‘as supplied to 

Her Majesty, the Nobility, Gentry, Farmers, &c., at home 
and abroad, 
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New Design FOULTRY FENCES, 6s. per yard, 3 feet 
high, including iron standard and bolts, and nuts for fixing. 
Aviaries, Pheasantries, Poultry and Pigeon Houses and 


Yards, in a variety of styles. Wire Fences, Hurdles, 
Netting of every size, Gates, Stranding Wires, &c., for the 
Field, the Farm, and the Garden. 

Illustrated List free, upon receipt of Stamped and 
Directed Envelope. 

Land and Premises Inspected, Designs and Estimates 
submitted for Erecting Poultry Houses and Yards, Aviaries, 
and Pheasantries, in Town or Country. 

E. AND F. CROOK,’ 


5, Carnaby-street, Regent-street, London W. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ last Patent perfect 
Check Repeater Action offers the following advantages: A 
perfect check without affecting the repetition, which is 
most prompt, acting with the slightest perceptible move- 
ment of the Key. The touchis beautifully sure, light, and 
elastic, giving the player every facility for producing forte 
and piano effects. The equalled balanced arrangements, 
absence of friction, and complication, insure its dura- 
bility. 

Recvived Prize Medals, London 1862, Paris 1867, for ** Im- 
provements in action, and general excellence of Pianos.” 


PRIZE MEDAL PIANOS from 29 guineas. 
OBLIQUE GRAND PIANOS from 80 guineas, 
GRAND PIANOS from 120 guineas. 


Prize Medal Pianos for hire on the three years’ system. 
Tllustrated Price-List Free by Post on Application. 


yz QUEEN MAB LAMP is now used 
with unequivocal delight in every part of the civilised 
world. Purchasers are reckoned by tens of thousands. 
No trouble, no nuisance, no breaking of chimneys. 
Packed and sen anywhere, with wicks for three years’ 
use, on receipt of forty-six stamps. The Stella Lamp 
Depot, No. 11, Oxford-street, near Tottenham-court-road. 
—Tuos. Grevin Porrer, Patentee, 


| IGHT.—At No. 11, OX FORD- 
J STREET, and there only, is supplied the transcen- 
dently brilliant STELLA LAMP LIGHT. “A boon to 
the literary toiler.”—Sunday Times. “Night becomes a 
mimic day.”—Review. ‘With such a genial light for 
winter nights new sensations of home comforts are 
realised.”—Report on Light.—Tnos. G. Porrrr. Patentee, 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


THE ARTISANS, LABOURERS, 


AND 
GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Capital, £250,000. Shares, £10. £1 paid per Share. 
Presipent.—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 


ARBITRATORS. Locan Councin. 
Right Hon. Earl Shaftes- | Thos. Bazley, Esq., M.P. 
bury. Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 
Right Hon. Earl Lich-] John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. 
field. W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., 
Lerd Elcho, M.P, M.P. 
&c., &e., &e. 


W. Swixptenvrsr, Manager and Secretary. 


wa eee is especially formed to erect improved 
beershiop ee es on the co-operative principle. No 
marly hela to be erected on the Company’s pro- 
Ralitie 348 S realised by workmen employed on the 

&8, 40 per cent. Deposits received at 5 per cent 
Prospectuses on application, euclosing postage stamp. \. 


Office: 1, Great College Street ? 
Westminster, London. (opposite the House of 


eee 
COOKERY FOR £200 a YEAR; 
AND FOR MORE AND LESs amounx 
INCOME AMOUNT OF 
IN THE “ LADIES’ TREASURY,” FOR 199, 


Ample and minute details for Cooking for different 
elass Dinners, and the best methods of serving each 
Dish, will be given in every Number, commencing with 
January Number. 

Price NINEPENCE, Monthly. 


London; Bemrose & Sons, 21, Paternoster-row. 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d. 


TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED 1862. 


Prices from 1s. per Set. 


NG PLAYERS OF THE GAME. 
Descriptive Price-List free on application. 
THE CLUB SET, £3 10s., includes all the latest Improvements, and is the finest Boxwood Set made. 


‘98St CACUVAV 
STVGUW AZIYd OML 


Wholesale—JAQUES & SON, 


102, 


Without which none are genuine. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, EC. 


CAUTION.—To guard against inferior imitations, observe the Name, Jaqurs & Son, on each Box, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 


A Price Current Free. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CarrtaGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


168, 


REGENT STREET AND 46, GOODGE STREET, W. 


MESSRS. J. BEDFORD & CO. 


Respectfully invite the attention of Ladies to their cheap and Zunrivalled assortment of Com- 


menced and Finished 


NEEDLEWORK, 


Or send for their ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, which can be had Gratis and Post Free. 


CHILDREN’S FRENCH DRESSES, PELISSES, ROBES, &c., 


In the Best Material, traced for Braiding, Point Russe, &c., in great variety. 


PANAMA CANVAS AND KID WORK, 


Smoking Caps, Slippers, Cushions, Banner Screens, Work Cases, and many useful Articles in this new 


and easily-acquired work, with Patterns Commenced. 


Boxes of Goods sent to select from on a London reference being given. 


LADIES OWN MATERIAL TRACED FOR BRAIDING OR EMBROIDERY. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


CAUTION! 


To obtain extra profit by the 
sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 
are sometimes audaciously sub- 


stituted instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S. 


THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS 


HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


Any separate Number of which (excepting Nos. 1 to 8) can be had of the Publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 


No. 
1. The Princess Dagmar 


2. 
3. 
4. 


6. 
6. 
7 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


ol. 


41, 


Miss Braddon 
Adelina Patti 
Dr. Mary Walker 


. Princess Helena 


Miss Marsh 


. Mrs. Brown (Arthur Sketchley) 


Jean Ingelow 


. Mrs. J. H. Riddell 


Eliza Cook 

Mrs. S. C. Hall 
Florence Nightingale 
Hon. Mrs. Norton 
Mrs. E. M. Ward 
Mary Howitt 

Lady Eastlake 

Lady Baker 

Mrs. Thorneycroft 
Miss Clara L. Balfour 
Rosa Bonheur 

Miss Herbert 

Miss Parr (“‘ H. Lee”) 
Mrs. Gladstone 

Mrs. Bessie Inglis 
Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe 
Arabella Goddard 
Adelaide A. Proctor 
Mrs. Gaskell 

Agnes Strickland 
Frances Power Cobbe 


. Mrs. Chas. Wightman 

. Miss Jewsbury 

. Mrs. Bray 

. Mrs, Sigourney 

5. Eliza Meteyard. 

. Mrs. Bayly 

- Madame Lind-Goldschmidt 
. Mrs. Oliphant 

. Mrs. Scot t-Siddons 

. Mrs, Jameson 


Maddle. C. Nilsson 
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102, Fleet Street, London. 


2, Empress Charlotte 

. Miss Emily Faithfu! 

. Miss Burdett Coutts 
. Harriet Martineau 

. Catherine Sinclair 

. Bessie Rayner Parkes 
. Eliza Blackwell, M.D. 
. Charlotte Corday 

. Anne Thomas 

. Letitia Eliza Landon 
. Mary Wollstonecraft 
. Mrs. Hemans 

. Mrs. Linton 

. Countess Hahn-Hahn 
. Mrs. Gatty 

. Florence Marryatt 

. Queen of the Greeks 
. Fanny Fern 

. Lady Herbert of Lea 
. Kate Terry 


Mrs. Barbauld 


. Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 
. Emma Jane Worboise 
. Mrs. Macquoid 

. Mrs. Charles Keane 

. Matilda B. Edwards 

. Mrs, Mackenzie Danie} 
9. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry 

. Mrs. Browning 

. Mrs. Carey Brock 

. Virginia Gabriel 

. Mdme. Schumann 

. Mrs. Tighe 

. Sarah Tytler 

. The r'ncess Margaret 
. Mary .ussell Mitford 
. Charlotte Bronte 

. Mrs. Eiloart 

. Mdlle. Kellogg 

. Queen Victoria 

. Madame Dudevant 

. Marguerite A. Power 


No. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89, 
90. 
91. 
92. 


93. 


Hannah More 

Malle. Titiens 

Lady Dufferin 

Miss S. Flora Heilbron 
Madame de Stael 
Mdille. Pauline Lucca 
Countess Huntingdon 
Countess Waldegrave 
Grace Aguilar 

Fanny Kemble 


. Madame de Sevigne 

5. Joan of Arc 

. A. B. Edwards 

. Miss Carpenter 

. Mrs. N. Crosland 

. Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks 
. Fredrika Bremer 

. Queen Isabella of Spain 
. Miss Hosmer 

. Louisa Pyne 

. Duchess of Sutherland 
5. Mrs. Yelverton 

. Miss Minnie Hauck 

. Rossini 

. The Princess Louisa of Sweden 
. Matilda M. Hays 

. Charles Dickens 

. George Macdonald 


Rev. Norman Macleod 


. Mdme. Sainton Dolby 

. Anthony Troliope 

. Edmund Yates 

. William Makepeace Thackeray 
. Mrs. Frances Trollope 

. Alfred Tennyson 

. John Ruskin 

. Miss Marriott 

. William Hepworth Dixon 
. Mrs. Howard Paul 

. Bulwer Lytton 


Mrs Stirling 
Rey, Chas. Kingsley 


NEW NOVELS. 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d 


“Is a tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analyse 
human emotion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera- 
tions in their highest and strictest sense.”—The Morning 

Star. 

“It is long since we have come across a book so original 
in conception and treatment as this unpretending little 
volume.”—Lloyd’s Paper. 

“Written in an easy, flowing style, the various incidents 
well arranged, and some capital character sketches inter- 
spersed.”—City Press, 

“This is a most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 
character, and is to be recommended both for its interest 
as well as for the healthy tone pervading its pages.”— 
Western Daily Mercury. 

“Some of the early chapters of the tale are excellent.”— 
Globe. 

“In this one-volume novel there is a simple but clever 
account of a young man who, from the meanest beginning, 
contrives to carn for himself a name and position.”—The 
Bookseller, 

London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-strect, E.C. 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 


By Dartow Forsrer. 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s. 


“Written in language pure and beautiful, displaying 
great depth of thought and intensity of feeling.”—Lincoln 
Standard, 


THE STAR of POLAND, and other Scenes and 
Sketches from History, By Miss M. E. Catnow. In 
one vol., crown 8yo, 216 pp., extra cloth, gilt, 2s, 6d. 


“With some attention and very considerable pleasure 
we have read the contents of this little volume. The 
simple and unaffected style, and the judicious choice of 
subjects, render it eminently successfulas a book for young 
people.”—Kdinburgh Daily Review. 


‘They are sure to be well received by many readers, and 
will prove exceedingly interesting to the young.”—Christian 
World. 


“The book will be suitable and welcome as a gift to the 
young, of far greater interest to the recipients than many 
which are selected for the purpose.”—Christian Witness. 


** These sketches are intended chiefly to illustrate female 
character. We are sure our young friends would have great 
delight in reading them.”—Nonconjormist. 


SORROWS AND JOYS: Tales of Quiet Life. 
Fscp. 8yvo, cloth, gilt, price 1s. 6d. 


“This little volume will bea favourite with young people.” 
—British Standard. 


“ The little folks will doubtless ponder these quiet tales 
With satisfaction.”—A berdeen Herald. 
a ior ee el a a ie 


THE WEARMOUTH ABBOTS: A Tale illus- 


trative of Saxon Christianity. Foolscap 8vo, 192 pp., 
cloth, 2s, 6d. 


“Tt is a tale well told, replete with incident, and affords 
much information, under the pleasing guise or fiction, il« 
lustrative of the days when Christianity was first intro- 
duced among our Saxon ancestors.”—Observer, 


MARGARET MEADOWS: A Tale for the 
Pharisees. By the Author of ® Shirley Hall Asylum, 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth 2s. 6d. 


“This isa most painful story, written with power and 
alent.”—<A thenceum. 


“The scenes he describes are painted with so much 
fidelity as to give the book something of more value than 
is usually attached to a work of fiction.”—Illustrated 
London News, 


“Tf the story is an invention, we should claim for its 
author a genius second only to Defoe.”—Illustrated Times. 


THE WEAVER’S FAMILY. A Tale of 1848, 
By the Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum. Fsep. 8v0, 
352 pp., cloth, 2s, 6d. 


“We cannot all plumb for ourselves the depth of that 
misery, but we ought all to know that in our own way we 
may aid in overcoming it ; and ‘The Weaver’s Family’ is a 
valuable contribution to that knowledge.”—Times. 


STRIVE AND WAIT; or, Passages in the Life 
of Philip Marsham. By the late Joun Ross Bottin.. 
F.S.A. In one vol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s. 6d. 


“The author has given us a very fair tale, with nothing: 
unhealthy or sensational.”—Illustrated News of the World. 

*‘'There is some clever writing in * Strive and Wait.’ ”»—. 
London Review. 

“ There is a freshnessin ‘ Strive and Wait’ which is quite: 
invigorating. ’—Public Opinion. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C' 


Third Edition. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


BOOK for the SORROWFUL; or, 
Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Sufferings. 
By the late Rev. E. Herwoop. 

“This is a little book singularly fitted for those who arw 
suffering from spiritual depression or worldly adversity.”— 
Christian Times. 

“It isa tender and holy little volume, addressing itself 
to the great multitude of sufferers, and seeking to comfort. 
them by the precious teachings of God’s Word.”—English 
Independent 

“This little book is affectionately dedicated to ‘them 
that mourn in Zion,’ and in it the cheering consolations of 
the Gospel are most prominently set forth by one who was 
himself specially qualified, by having to pass through the 
fire of affliction. The author has recently died, and the 
present edition has been published at the desire of the 
friends of the deceased, the profits to be shared by the 
widow and children. In the preface to the second edition, 
prefixed to the present issue, the author says of the book: 
‘ David Thomas, in his admirable Homilist, called this little 
work ‘a heart book.” His description is a true one. 
Never was a book more thoroughly the out-gushing of an 
author’s heart than is this. It was written at a time of 
deep and varied sorrow. It is more than anything else 
the child of sorrow, of sanctified sorrow.’ This sufficiently 
indicates|the nature of the work, which contains chapters 
on ‘Sympathy with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sorrows of Humanity 
and Gospel Consolation,’ ‘Spiritual Depression,’ ‘ The Re- 
surrection, illustrated by Spring,’ and ‘The School of Ad- 
versity.’ The Scriptural and poetical quotations are nume- 
rous, and there is an abundance of anecdote and illustrative 
reference in the book.”— Western Daily Mercury. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C, 


Now ready, cloth flush, price Three Shillings, 


ALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 
Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
Dramatic, Political, Religious, Theological. With a 
Prescription. 
London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street. 
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[TALY AND HER CAPITAL. By 
3 E. 8. G. 8. Elegantly bound. Crown 8vo, price 
8. 6d. {Just published. 


F Cook’s Excursionist. 
The beautiful little book before us contains the 
Narrative of her adventures, and of her visit to Caprera, 
€re she was the honoured guest of the devoted 
eneral for a couple of days.” 


ety Londonderry Standard. 

This elegant little volume consists of thirty short 
chapters, descriptive of the author’s tour in Italy in 
he year 1866, and it forms a series of graphic sketches 
of the numerous localities visited; together with 
Memoranda of their characteristics and curiosities, 
ancient and modern. The author is a lady of high ac- 
Gomplishments. 

h ‘“‘This is an exceedingly readable bock, and can 
irdly fail to obtain extensive popularity.” 


P. The Leader. 
Italy and her Capital will doubtless meet with 
much favour.” 


Public Opinion. 

‘This is a gossiping book, by an enthusiastic ad- 
Mirer of Garibaldi. Those who read this little book 
Will fairly have their sympathies moved for the cause 
Which its authoress advocates so ably in her own 
8phere—that is, as a lady and a Christian,” 


Lady's Own Paper. 
ss This is the work of a lady whose heart and soul 
are Inspired not only with devout piety but also 
With an intense love of Italy, and a fervid admiration 
of the heroes of that great but unhappy country.” 


London: William Freeman, 102 Fleet-street. 
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(HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Ompanions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
Tausferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


Morrison's Archimedian Hem-Folder 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


5 p Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 


en Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
ieapgham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
ation. 
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The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


BLEEDS, 


28, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. 


ELECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 
eight dishes), from 90s. per set. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 
ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 
ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from lis. 


ELECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz. in 
case. 


ELECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 37s. 6d. per doz. 
in case. 


ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 


ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 
€., equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed, 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 
i en ee ee GO NS ote 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
POULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


0 Eeeateriay from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
> he articles joined bear washing iu boiling water. It 
aaines transparency with unequalled strength and 

ae from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 

= = of easy application, <A few of the uses to which it 
bois © applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
suaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
ae of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
an a and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
One, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
a, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 

€newed, however much broken, 


— in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
® Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead, 


RIGGE’'S EXTRACT OF ROSES, 


Fo, eta 
‘ Washing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 


Cautifying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
texture and pristine colour. 


Bol ; 
1d in Bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each by all Per- 
Umers and Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 


FISHER AND HASELDEN, 


18, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 


Wher 


the y € may be obtained the exquisite Perfume of 


andkerchief known as 
om 
“HE ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,’ &e. 


LOOK T0 YOUR TEETH. 
R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


ART] rn continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
and £9 sree TEETH, on vulcanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 
end a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
eaive eg than any yet produced, and are self- 
'quare_ a.” Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
*—Consultations Free. 


BE 

ASSRNETHY’S BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Xcleansin th Tying medicine kas an extraordinary effect 
beautinune ] € blood from all impurities, and produces a 
Vleers ay ear complexion. In Scurvy, Skin Eruptions, 
Blo ‘its all complaints arising from impoverished 
London eee are marvellous. Price 2s. 9d. a bottle.— 
Yar Sents, Messrs. Nuwneny, 45, St. Paul’s’ Church- 
ents for « ABERNETHY’S PILLS 


Who are also Ag 
THE NEBVFS,” Is, 13d. and 28, 9d. a box. 


SILKS AND SILK VELVETS. 


TWENTY DOORS FROM THE VIADUCT. 


A Large Parcel of PLAIN GLACE SILKS, in Colours and Fancy, 
Price ls. llid. per yard; Original Cost, 3s. 6d. 

Chene do.,in Various Patterns, 2s. llid. per yard; Original Cost, 4s. lld. 
Black Glace and Gros Grains, the Richest and Cheapest in the Kingdom. 
Velvets, in Colours, Is. 11}d., 2s, 64d., 2s. 1lid. per yard. 

Black ditto, from 2s. ll}d, to 14s. lld. per yard. 


Sik WEWeLISt &* ClOk 
GENERAL DRAPERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS 


(not Farringdon-street). 


ee 


Spoons and Forks Stamped Al Quality, of the best Manufacture, and 
Guaranteed by 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH 
82, STRAND, LONDON, wW.C. 


ESTIMATE :— 


King’s, Thread, & 
Old English, Plain. Bead Pattern, 
we eD 


King’s, Thread, & 
Old English, Plain. Bead Pattern. 


12 Spoons, Table ...£3 12 0 .. £5 2 0 12 Forks, Table ...£412 0 ... £6 

12 ~~ ~,,_ ~—Dessert.... 211 we’ 38:16 0 12 ~,, Dessert... 3 8 0 412 0 
12 ews ee Ten, 1 5 6 2 3 0 

4 Pies Salt 0 7 O 012 0 £19 8 6 £27 6 0 
6 so mveeae a OgLO eG 017 O Discount, 50 percent.£9 19 6 £13 13 0 
Die een Cravyaeeetl 2 On0 Tel4 Oe 

2 Ladles, Sauce 012 O ORL/% Oe £990 £13 13 0 
1 2 O0UD ses eel Ot, 6 1g11%0 


RICHARD A. GREEN having purchased, at a great advantage for cash, a Manufacturer’s entire Stock of Spoons and 
Forks, is prepared to offer a Bargain to his Customers. The Prices are taken from the List usually charged to the Public 
and 50 per Cent. Discount is taken off to insure a speedy return ata small profit. 180 Dozen already Sold. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wise THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 
EAN E’S 
DEAT 

DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety | DEANZE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath 

of style and finish. Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best | DRANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
DEANE'S manufacture, pe TG te at approved patterns. 

E’S—Electro-plated Tea anc offee Sets, DEANE’S—Bedsteads in iron and Brass, with Bed- 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, Uake Bas- ding of superior quality. , 


kets, &c. : 3 
19 Dis P ishes. Ti DEANE’ S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes in "Bitelenesls Ranges, ac. 


Dish-covers in Sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., ; 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety of 


63s., 78s. : 
DEANE’S—Papier "Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 


21s., new and elegant patterns. 
Culinary Utensils. 


DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
sell’s and other Patent Improvements. DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, 
strong, and serviceable. 


DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, eee Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 


DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large 
DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 


and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed Patterns 

manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material. 


in Glass and\Bronze ; Three-light Glass, 
from 63s. 
Established A.D. 1700. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (6, kine WILLiaw-sTREED), LONDON BRIDGE 


PWenkumed. 


Patent Mid Gloves, Delicately 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for half a 

century for Paseo. of fit, finish, 

strengh, and durability. 

| Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s. 8d. All Gloves post free. 

Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

g Anelegant assortment of Giove 

Boxes suitable for presents. 


PATENT 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies’ and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair. 


THE 
“DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NESS BROTHERS, 
38, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
Price 22 Guineas, 
Carriages and Harness of all kin1s, for home and 
foreign service. 
DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


sae ~ READINGS 
,” — Invalid CotCarriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
: for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
“| Patent NoisELEss WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modcrate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 


COACH-BUILDERS, 

14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
. Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
ses Hire. 


aE ~~ Be 
a\nces FOR THE R MOVALGFINVALIN gp 


AND 
. LIVER 
| COMPLAINTS, 


23. 9d., 4s. 6d, & 11s. 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS, 


In BOXES at 1s. 144, 


| 
| 


Economists and Connoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & 6€0,’S 


PREPARED 


COCOA, 


WHICH 1S 
The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 
ONE SHILLING PER POUND 


Has no Attractive Name but Quality to Recommend it. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STAROH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Supcerior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 

the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
tended. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 


OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 
as analysed by Dr. Hassall, and pronounced free from 
acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen. 


S. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INSTANTANEOUS INK EX- 
TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 
ANTLSTAIN. 
gj It pet! removes, ink spots, iron 

i moulds, fruit, wine, and other stains 
=| from the skin, paper, linen, wood, 
bone, ivory, &c. Sixpence each, post 
free Seven Stamps. 

Sold by Stationers and Chemists 
vi! Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, and 
3, Cheapside London. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 

For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Parchment, and Garden Tallies. 

Directions for Use.—Moisten the 
®j Part to be written upon with a solu- 
#4 tion of soda dissolved in water, then 
H mark on the linen while wet, and 
afterwardsiron the writing with ahot fiat. § 
iron until it turns black. N.B.—Com- ,@ges 
mon soda or carbonate of soda will |f# 
4 answer equally well. 
# Sold by Stationers and Chemists, 
prize Sixpence each. Sample, post 
tree, Seven Stamps. 
87, RED LION SQUARE, and 
3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


ALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS. 
—Extraordinary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatism, 
Loss of Muscular Power, Debility, Loss of Sleep, indi- 
gestion, Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &. Send two 
stamps to Mr. Halse, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road 
Kensington, London, for his Pamphlet on Galvanism, 
which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures, after all medicines and other galvanic machines had 
been tried in vain. 


THE THROAT AND VOICE, 


ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak well. 


Testimonial No, 845.—Jenny Linp writes: ‘I confirm 
the testimony already so general.” 

Testimonial No. 621.—Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 

Testimonial No. 4,087.—ALrrep G. Vance writes; ‘* 
find them very beneficial.” 

Testimonial 4,126.—Arcubpisoop Mannina writes: ‘I 
approve very highly of them.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stop its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
yocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d, each; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamp by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
Blackfriars-road, London, and all Chemists. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM.—The ex- 

cruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quckly re 

lieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine 
—BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. $d. per 
Box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, Londen. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 

Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 10d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 

elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s. 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s., and 16s, each, Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Landon. 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


[APRIL 17, 1869, 


SEASON 1869. 
(a NOTTING HILL, W. 


All Goods marked in Plain Figures 


EST) SLUKS YON TY. 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, 45s. 12 yards. 
Messrs. BONNET’S SILKS, £3 6s. 12 yards. 

MOIRE ANTIQUES, £3 6s. 9 yards. 


\ IKADO or SILK CLOTH of JAPAN, 
10 yards, 25s.; 30 inches wide. 
For this great Novelty and exquisite Texture, Ladies will 
be supplied according to priority of Order. 


pa™! SH SILK-FINISHED ALPACA, 
As worn by the Princess. 
Exquisite Tints for Evening Wear, 19s. 6d. 10 yards, 
32in. wide. 


ROCHE SILK-FINISHED ALPACA, 
Perfectly new ; for Promenade. 
Warranted to Wear, 15s. 10 yards, 
32in. wide. 


OPLINS HALF PRICE.—£1 lbs. 6d. 


the Dress of 12 yards. Browns, Drabs, and Greens only. 


ATIN CLOTHS and ROUBAIX 
REPS. 
25s. 10 yards. Very durable. 
New Spring Shades now Ready. 


ERGES, All-Wool. The Best Manu- 
factured. 
17s. 6d. (value 27s. 6d.), 9 yards, 34in wide. 
Write for Patterns. 


as i Ee eatin arn rs 
Vg Hit Va liyD FEN, for DRESSES, 
MANTLES, aud JACKETS, beautifully Soft and 
Silk-like. 
Is. 11d., 2s, 6d.; and 3s. 6d. per yard. 


\ OURNING.—LADIES: Special atten- 

tion is respectfully directed to the JANUS CORD, 
at 26s, 6d. the Full Dress of 10 yards. It is very durable 
and remarkably cheap. 


HORROCKS'S LONG CLOTH, 43d. 


per yard, 
LINENS, SHEETINGS, &c. 


| jane CHAPMAN, NOTTING- 
HILL, W. 
Patterns of all Goods Free 


ICHOLSON’S NEW SILKS for 1869. 
Patterns of £10,000 Post-free. 
Striped Silks, from . .£ 
Checked Silks, from 
Plain Silks, from 
| Broché Silks, from : 
Gros de Suez Silks, from , 
Japanese Silks, from 
Spitalfields Silks, from . 
Lyons Silks, from . 
The Full Dress \ Indian Silks, from 
Chinese Silks, from 
Swiss Silks, from 
Evening Silks, from 
Dinner Silks, from 
Wedding Silks, from 
‘Moire Antiques, from . 
The New Sets of Patterns repre- 
senting all the above are now 
ready, and will be forwarded to 
any Lady in the United Kingdom 
Post-free. 

Nicholson’s, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
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NICHOLSON *S BLACK SILKS for 
1869, 

Black Silks at -£1 5 6 
Black Silks at - 18) 6 
Black Silks at - 111 6 
Black Silks at - 115 6 
Black Silks at rt tot th) 

The Full Dress { Black Silks at - 33 0 
Black Silks at 440 
Black Silks at 5 5 0 
Black Silks at 4 ; - 6 60 
Black Silks at : é sa dat 0 
Black Silks at - 1010 0 


All our Black Silks are selected 

with special regard to perfection 

of dye and durability of texture. 
Nicholson’s, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 


PREN CH CAMBRICS EXTRAORDI- 
NARY. 
500 Pieces in varied and tasteful patterns, 
all at 8s. 11d. for 10 yards; 
really worth 1és. 
Patterns free. 
Nicholson’s, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, boards, price Is., 


HOUSE and its FURNISHINGS : 
HOW to CHOOSE a HOUSE and FURNISH ITP at 
a SMALL EXPENSE. By Mrs, Warren, Author of 
‘*How I Managed my House on £200 a-year,” “Cookery 
Cards for the Kitchen,’ &c., &c. 
London: BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster-row; and 
all Railway Bookstalls, 


HE ROYAL ORIGINAL 

CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS are singing daily, with 
immense applause, Mr. A. S, Gatty’s new Comic Song, 
“‘Put it down to me.” They will sing at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-lane, on Saturday next. The new ballad by 
Mr. G. B. Allen, ‘When the Roses blow,” is also sung 
nightly by them. Each song free by post for 19 stamps of 
the Publishers, ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington- 
Street. Order of all Musicsellers. 


EDICINE JACK.—The New Comic 
= Song by A.S. Gatty. 3s.; free by post for 19 stamps. 
* Medicine Jack’ is a comic song totally free from yvul- 
garity. It can be sung anywhere—in the drawing-room or 
cottage—without raising a blush. It is intensely comic, and 
Shee popular in circles where music-hall songs 
a 8A." —Vide Islington Gazette, March 9. 
London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-strect. 
Order of all Musicsellers, 


’ 
[THE QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS 
TR (“Unquestionably the most comfort- 
able concert rooms in London.” Vide Atheneum.) A 
portion of these unique rooms may be LE’ -) Any 


Mr. Hall. Robert Cocks, Proprietor, -—Apply to 
ADIES and EDUCATED womrEn 
J are respectfuly invited to consult Mrs. Egerton’s 


Series of Sixty Home and other New Employments for 
Women, which are attracting public interest by their 
marked superiority over the unremunerative pursuits 
usually engaged in.—Enclose an addressed stamped en- 
velope to Mrs. Egerton, Doncaster, for Prospectus, Sixth 


Edition, 


THE “HOWE” 
Sewing Atlachines 


COMPLETE 


ARE THE 
CHEAPEST, BEST, £7 10s 
AND 
SIMPLEST ADAPTED 
IN THE FOR 
WORLD. /4zz KINDS OF WORK. 
Gold Medal é Ter 
CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE. PARIS NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 
GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 1867 FIRST EXAMINING 


64, REGENT STREET, ° 
LONDON, W. 


THE “HOWE.” 


SEWING MACHINES, 


BRADFORD & CO. have just added addi- 
tional Rooms to their Sewing Machine Depart- 
ment, and Ladies wishing to acquaint them- 
selves with the respective merits of the best 
acknowledged Family Sewing Machines, will 
find every desirable facility afforded by the 
best seleetion in London, including the best 
Hand Machines, both Chain and Lock Stitch. 


‘THE “Vowel” Washing Machine is 

now unquestionably the most useful that 
is made; all who desire to try it for a month 
or two, can do so free of expense, and every 
housewife or housekeeper who will see that 
the few very simple directions for its proper 
management are attended to by her servants 
or subordinates the first time of using—to 
whom it will then, whether with or without 
prejudice, commend itself—is sure to appre- 
ciate its great economy, and with personal 
practical authority cordially to recommend it ; 
such has been our experience, in a remarkable 
manner, during the last three years. See new 
Catalogues free by post. Braprorp & Co., 
63, Fleet Street, London. 


Prospectus post free. 


63, FLEET STREET. 


y 
Xs 
\) 


LOCK-STITCH 
TREADLE MACHINE 


£8 00 


HAND-SEWING 
MACHINE, 


£3 3s. 
COMPLETE. 


GUARAN TEED 


COMPLETE. UARANTEED 
Pocus ; TO DO 
Samples aL we 1 NDS | gamples A Wider Range 
Free. DOMESTIC ny OS Ue 
SEWING W hare Sao GE 
Witu NEAtNEss AND pet 
Rigipuny ANY MACHINE 


HITHERTO INTRODUCED. 


41, OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


THE ‘ SIMPSON” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines, 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 


For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Household Furniture. 


Price £6, Samples of Work on application to 


R. E SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 
Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


THE “SINGER” “yew ramev» SEWING MACHINES 


All Sew THE LOCK-STITCH and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH 
(Work by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING). 


The most complete with new improvements for every variety of Plain and 
Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUCK-MARKER, and other valuable accessories. 


MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 
in every class of Sewing. 
Illustrated Price List Post Free. 
Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Soutu Lonpon .. 8, Newington Causeway. | DUNDEE.... 49, Reform Street. 
LivERPOOL ...... 21, Bold Street. Dusiiy .... 69, Grafton Street. 


a fo 


MANCHESTER .... 105, Market Street, Betrast .. 7, Donegal Square. 
NewcastLeE...... 58, Northumberlant St. | ABERDEEN . 46, George Street. 
EpINnBURGH - 107, Prince’s Street. BristoL .. 19, High Street. 
GLASGOW.....66 65, Buchanan Street. LEEDS . 1, Commercial Street. 


LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


W. Fe THOMAS & Gos PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


Sewing Machines for Domestic Purposes, | Sewing Machines for Dress and Mantle 


Sewing Machines for Tailors. Makers. 
Sewine Machines for Bootmakers. Wax-Thread Machines for Saddlers. 


Sewing Machines for ShirtCollar Makers | Button-Hole Machines forCloth & Linen. 
** ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 


»\ CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 


\B- s/ W. F THOMAS & CO, 
SSE The Original Patentees, 
1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE; REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


Axp 54, UNION PASSAGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


[HE WIDOW’S QUADRUPLECRAPE, 
A Special Crape, to indicate the deepest Mourning. 
This crape is very durabie, and will neither change colour 
nor lose its crimp by exposure to wet. It eannot be 
bought at any other establishment in the kingdom unless 
the vendor has previously purchased it at 

JAY'S. 


Rick FRENCH BLACK SILKS.— 

The best Silks, and which alone can be warranted to 
wear, are manufactured by M. Bonnet and Cie., of Lyons. 
The manufacturers’ name will be found woven in theend of 
each piece, i 


JAY'S. 
MOURNING, One Guinea and a Half 


the Dress.—_JANUS CORD, manufactured expressly 
for Messrs. JAY, and recommended by them as the best, 
the cheapest, and the most durable material at the price, 
for Mourning. Janus Cord makes up remarkably well, and 
ladies, who at this season of the year wear black for choice, 
will find it an excellent wearing dress, 

JAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
247, 249, & 251, REGENT-STREET, 


ELVETEEN for DRESSES, 

MANTLES, and J ACKETS, beautifully soft and silk. 

like, sacrificed at 2s. 6d. per yard, usually sold at 4s, 6d 
vatterns sent. 


HARVEY & CO., Lambeth House, Westminster 
Bridge, S.F. 


NEW MORNING DRESSES, Genteel 

Styles, Plain and Figured, at 8s. 9d., 10s. 9d., and 
12s, 9d. the full dress ; French Merino in all colours, finest 
quality at 2s. the yard; superior wool Popeline; best Paris 
Fabric, at 16s. 9d. the dress, not to be equalled. 


ILK REPS, in Bright Colours and 
Black. The SERRANO CLOTH, a French fabrie, 
containing a portion of Wool which is not seen on the right 
side ; suited for morning or dinner wear; 38s. 9d. the Full 
Dress. 


be durable. The Germans have succeeded in designing an 
improved fabric, brilliant in style and eolours, both figured 
and plain, with a warranty for wear. The advancing price 
ofsilks makes it impossible to supply more than a limited 
number of pieces at 2s. 64d. The next importation must 
be at the least 4s. 


HARVEY & CO., Lambeth House, Westminster 
Bridge, S.E. 


(7 OODE, GAINSFORD, and CO., 


Borough, 


a ee a Oe PS ea 
(ABINETMAKERS and UPHOL- 
STERERS, 


PURN ISHING ESTIMATES. 
\ ESSRS. GOODE, GAINSFORD, 


and CO., beg to state that having had numerous 
applications from their customers and the public generally 
for a Catalogue, or Price List, of their furniture, they 
have compiled, with considerable care and supervision, a 
series of REVISED ESTIMATES for the FURNISHING 
of seven, ten, and fourteen-roomed HOUSES (in prefer- 
ence to publishing an ordinary catalogue), thereby showing 
the cost of three distinct classes of furniture, classified in 
the various rooms, and enabling intending purchasers to 
see at a ‘glance the exact cost of a single article, the cost 
of each separate room, or the total cost of furnishing the 
whole house. This Estimate Book post free or upon appli- 


NOS. 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, BO. 
ROUGH. 


4] OHN JOSEPH MECHI, 112, Regent- 

street, near the Quadrant, is DISPOSING OF 
a large quantity of valuable and highly-finished 
STOCK, considerably under cost price, as, 
owing to the death of his late partner, it must 
be sold to close accounts. Dressing-caseg, Dres- 
sing and Travelling Bags, Writing-cases, Des- 
patch Boxes, and Fancy Gilt Goods, cases of 
Plated Dessert Knives, a small quantity of 
Plated Ware of first-class quality, very cheap ; 
also the usual and extensive Stock of General 
Cutlery, Tea Trays, Work Boxes, Bagatelle 
Tables, &c.—A great variety of Wedding Pre- 
sents of the latest fashions. — 


ITY ITALIAN, SOAP, OIL, anp 
vt CANDLE DEPOT. 
Great Reduction in Price for Ready Money. 

Household Soaps, dry and fit for use, railway * carriage 
free, and no charge for the case if 1 cwt. or upwards be 
taken at one time, Railway carriage paid on mixed orders 
£5 value. Price-list sent upon application. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 


Purveyors to the Royal Palaces. 
16, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDON, 


THE 


WANZER_ LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES 


The Wanzer Family Machine ., ,, ¢ 
The Little Wanzer Hand Machine 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot ,, 


The success of these new Machines has been unprece- 
dented, and the Company, having erected an additional 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their Orders, 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists free, 

WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA AND THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 
EWING MACHINES. — LADIES 
about PURCHASING MACHINES shoulda inspect 
the NEW and WELL-SELECTED STOCK submitted 
for SALE by S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho, 
(four doors from Oxford-street). Machines by twenty of 
the best makers. 


The “ Little Wonder” ..............., £115 0 
The “ Bartlett,” complete ..........,, 216 0 
The “ Cleopatra”... .. eee ee eee 440 
The “ Wanzer Lock-stitch” .......... 4 0 
Treadle Machines from .............. 440 


Machines exchanged within one month if not approved. 


Printed and Published by WILLTAM FREEMAN, at 102, 
Fleet-street, in the Parish of St. Bride, City of Lon- 
don. —Saturday, April 17, 1869, 
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